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GROCERS FACE FUTURE 
WITH CONFIDENCE 


by CARL H. SCHLAPP 
President, National Wholesale Grocers’ Association 
of the United States 


In considering the present as well as the fu- 
ture of the grocery business, involving hundreds of 
thousands of merchants engaged in these basic trades 
I want to refer to the temper of the recent Con- 
ventions of the National Association of Retail 
Grocers and the National Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation held in St. Louis. 

These trades have 
been adversely affected, 
as have all others, by cur- 
rent business conditions. 
Prices have been thor- 
oughly reduced beyond 
reason. Volume is off 
some. In addition, the 
American menu is stress- 
ing the staple foods, 
yielding very small mar- 
gins. Retail and wholesale 
grocers have therefore 
had difficulties in read- 
justing their costs of do- 
ing business and in bal- 
ancing their budgets. 


It was apparent in 
St. Louis that while the 
present bore down heavily 
upon these merchants and 
that many had not yet 
succeeded in completing 
readjustments, there was 
a general recognition of 
the necessities of the sit- 
uation, that these prob- 
lems could be solved and, most noteworthy, that 
both these trades were convinced that they were 
building solidly for the future. 

This quiet confidence, in my opinion, is 
soundly based. Many of the old antagonisms and 
suspicions and resulting wastes are disappearing 
under the whip lash of present-day methods of do- 
ing business and the pitiless competition that pre- 
vails. Even the general run of wholesale and retail 
grocers now appreciate the fact that the distribu- 
tion function, wholesale and retail, must be a con- 
tinuous and complete operation. This can be ac- 
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Carl H. Schlapp, President, National Wholesale Grocers’ Association 
of the United States 


complished only when these two factors join in 
recognizing their advantages and minimizing their 
disadvantages. 

This has been attacked in various ways. Most 
spectacular perhaps is the voluntary group method. 
This plan is designed, without interfering with 
individual ownership, or 
initiative, to enable both 
factors to co-operate in 
better stock control, 
buying, selling, and ad- 
vertising. It is esti- 
mated that from seventy- 
five to eighty thousand 
retail grocers are now 
operating under plans of 
this character in co-oper- 
ation with various types 
of wholesalers. In a 
movement that has grown 
so rapidly and that is 
concededly even yet in an 
experimental stage, it is 
only natural that varying 
degrees of success have 
been achieved. But it is 
noteworthy that both 
wholesale and retail gro- 
cers, in great numbers, 
have realized the neces- 
sity of readjustments and 
have been making the 
necessary effort and have 
been willing to test out 
the possibilities. This movement, however, by no 
means tells the complete story. Many wholesale 
grocers, either from necessity or choice, and this 
also holds true of a large number of retail grocers, 
have not adopted a formal merchandising arrange- 
ment, but practically all have revamped their meth- 
ods of doing business and in one way or another 
adjusted their operations so as to take advantage 
better of their strategic possibilities. Particularly 
is this true of many large wholesale grocers with 
well established brands that are popular with both 

continued on page 11 





At a luncheon of 


WHAT OF WHOLESALE 
GROCERY CREDITS? 


by QUINCY ADAMS 








1,700 wholesale grocers 





the National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association in 
April of this year plans 
were formulated for a broad 
credit research program for 
the wholesale grocery trade. 
The Research Department 
of R. G. Dun & Co. under- 
took to collect the neces- 
sary information, to analyze 
it carefully and to present the completed results in 
logical sequence and in simple arrangement. The 
Retail Grocery Merchandising Committee to the 
Association agreed to collaborate in the work and 
to do everything possible to make it a success. 

Creditmen generally concede that the re- 
mainder of 1932 will be a very trying period from a 
credit standpoint. Credit decisions will be difficult 
to make because of the comparatively rapid change 
of status of business concerns and it is apparent 
that more will depend upon these decisions now 
than ever before because of present intensely com- 
petitive sales conditions. 

Clearly then, the first objective of a whole- 
sale grocery credit survey was to provide grocery 
creditmen immediately with credit standards which 
they could use in a practical way during the balance 
of the current year. 

Although it was considered that such primary 
credit subjects as receivables, past dues, inventories 
and sales should be included in the survey ulti- 
mately it seemed that 1931 bad debt losses in dollars 
and in number of accounts, diversified according to 
territory sold, to business done with cash-and-carry 
stores and to average outstandings as well as charge- 
offs and recoveries, offered a splendid starting point 
for the research program. 

This material makes possible a number of 
analytical comparisons which have direct applica- 
tion to every-day credit problems. It provides the 
individual creditman with a definite yardstick for 
measuring his record, which is based upon the 1931 
credit experiences of concerns of the same size as 
his own, selling the same type of goods in the same 
territory and on the same terms. 

For these reasons, the Retail Grocery Mer- 
chandising Committee of the Association and the 
Research Department of R. G. Dun & Co. drew up 
a questionnaire which requested 1931 credit experi- 
ence in detail and mailed it at once to more than 


Grocery Trade. 


iThe, first section of the Wholesale Grocery 
Credit Survey has recently been completed. 
This is the initial step in a broad Credit Re- 
search Program, designed to determine prac- 
tical Credit Standards for the Wholesale 
Its success is assured by 
the support already given it by the Grocers. 


throughout the United 
States. 

The returns began to 
come in within the next few 
days. The number of re- 
plies that were received and 
the care with which the in- 
dividual questionnaires 
were filled in were both 
conclusive evidence of the 
active interest which wholesale grocers generally 
are taking in the research program. 

The questionnaire was not intricately worded. 
On the contrary the questions were as simple as 
they could be and still obtain the results for which 
they were meant. But in spite of their being clear 
it did require care and thought to answer them cor- 
rectly. This being so it is notable that practically 
every questionnaire received was properly filled 
in—unquestionable evidence that the wholesale 
grocers who returned them did so conscientiously 
in a sincere effort to do everything within their 
power to make the survey a success. 

For many concerns, the bookkeeping systems 
of which did not permit them to answer the ques- 
tions instantly, replying to the questionnaige re- 
quired additional clerical work. This was true in 
a great many cases and makes it the more encour- 
aging that replies were received from such a large 
number of wholesale grocers. 

The alert interest which the wholesale 
grocers have shown in the wholesale grocery credit 
survey, their willingness to send confidential figures 
promptly and their eagerness to study the com- 
pleted first section of the survey are conclusive 
proof that the research program has their whole- 
hearted support. The grocers themselves, the Re- 
tail Grocery Merchandising Committee and the 
Research Department of R. G. Dun & Co. are now 
joined in one great co-ordinated effort to set up 
practical credit standards for the wholesale grocery 
trade. The combination is unbeatable. From this 
time on real progress is assured. Within the space 


‘of a year we can confidently expect to have care- 


fully classified facts upon all phases of wholesale 
grocery credits for use of the creditmen in the trade. 

In itself, the first section of the wholesale 
grocery credit survey revealed a number of interest- 
ing facts. It showed that the bad debt loss varied 


very perceptibly with the amount of sales and with 
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territory sold. The tendency is illustrated in this 
table of 1931 bad debt losses of wholesale grocery 
concerns according to sales groups: 

Average 


Number of Grou 





p 

Sales Group Concerns Credit Loss Credit Loss 
Over $1,000,000............ 71 0.375 0.441 
500,000 to $1,000,000...... 63 0.473 0.466 
250,000 to $500,000....... 40 0.673 0.614 
100,000 to $250,000....... 17 0.539 0.557 
Under $100,000. ....ccseee 12 2.231 2.066 

PR actacveds ey waaes 203 0.414 0.580 


The figures in the third column, Group Credit 
Loss, represent the actual percentage loss sustained 
in 1931 by the concerns reporting in the group. It 
is obtained by dividing the total loss by the 
total sales. 

The figures in the fourth column, Average 
Credit Loss, represent an arithmetic average of the 
losses of the concerns in each group. 

It is significant that the group loss and the 
average loss increase markedly as the sales decrease. 

In this table the group and average losses are 
shown by the territories in which the reporting 
wholesale grocers sold: 


Number of Group Average 
States Concerns Credit Loss Credit Loss 

Ceo ciccs htaccess eeet 41 0.306 357 
WOE CeMtral oo .cvcccccnes 27 0.320 0.400 
DOW TIGIBTG, 2.60 602 ve cces 13 0.322 0.430 
PACING 2. ccc cescevsccscce 14 0.334 0.455 
North Atlantic ........c0- 35 0.405 0.775 
WROMOEN he cic ccc ccowisteseeees 15 0.520 0.611 
eS ee are ee eee 20 eo bet 
South Central .........++-- ji ‘aes ere 


All (Entire U. S.).....+--- 27 


The table is arranged in descending order ac- 
cording to group credit loss. The 27 concerns sell- 
ing in all States are placed at the end. 

The very perceptible differences between the 
loss ratios for the different territories is impressive. 
Each ratio is based upon an average group total of 
a representative number of concerns and this im- 
parts definite significance to the territory ratios. 

There is not yet sufficient data on hand to 
enable us to tell why the Central States have the 
lowest ratio or why the South Central States have 


the highest. The economic structure, the state of 
business conditions, the character of the population 
and the type of trade practices followed will have 
to be analyzed for each area individually before the 
causes are determined satisfactorily. 

The present survey is only a start in the direc- 
tion of establishing working credit standards for 
the wholesale grocery trade. It has, up to this time, 
had two results: it has revealed a number of sig- 
nificant credit ratios which have practical value as 
operating aids and it has shown that the wholesale 
grocery trade is keenly interested in and is eager 
to contribute to progress of the work. The second 
is the more important of the two. 

With support of this kind it will be possible 
to make more real progress toward the objective 
within the next year than would otherwise be pos- 
sible in a considerably longer period. 

It is extremely significant that the section of 
the survey which has just been completed showed 
that the reporting wholesale grocers had a 1931 bad 
debt loss of more than $1,000,000. 

Assuming that the concerns not reporting in 
the industry had approximately the same percentage 
experience, the total credit loss of the wholesale 
grocery trade of the United States in 1931 ex- 
ceeded $10,000,000! 

Although 1932 promises to be a more hazard- 
ous credit year than 1931 it is possible that the 1932 
credit loss will be lower than that of 1931. It is 
possible because the wholesale grocery trade is 
making definite progress in expanding credit 
knowledge; it is possible because credits are being 
watched more closely than ever before and finally 
it.is possible because credit standards—standards 
which are based upon a continuous flow of current, 
accurate credit information—are even now being 
applied by the creditmen of the wholesale grocery 
trade to every-day credit decisions. 


1931 CREDIT LOSSES OF WHOLESALE GROCERS ACCORDING TO SALES VOLUME 
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GROCERY DISTRIBUTION 





HOLDING UP WELL 


The food industry is 


by RAYMOND BRENNAN 





been overlooked. No sys- 





the largest single one in the 
country. The total spent 
last year for food was ap- 
proximately $21,000,000,000. 
The farmer, fisherman and 
meat producer, however, did 
not receive all of this, as the 
agricultural income in the 
United States last year was 
only about $6,000,000,000, 
much less than a third of that paid by the ultimate 
‘consumers. Millions of dollars were spent in pack- 
ing, processing, storing, refrigeration, transporting, 
inspection, and retail distribution. 

Hundreds of millions of dollars spent for 
California foods alone in Eastern markets would 
have amounted to only half that figure had costs of 
freight and refrigeration been removed. Yet, the 
desire for fresh fruits and vegetables the year 
around has overcome objection to transportation 
costs. Quantity shipments have made possible for 
the average table a variety of meals that would have 
taken a week’s wages a few years ago. 

There has been no severe decline in the ton- 
nage consumption of groceries during the last six 
months, as people are eating just about as much now 
as they did in other times, so there still remains the 
opportunity of sufficient volume for all branches of 


PROFITS CURTAILED the industry. For, the 


BY “LOSS LEADERS” food industry is one 
which must function 


daily or else millions will suffer, as the problem of 
keeping the appetite appeased is perpetual and 
perennial—it is with us today, tomorrow, and for- 
ever. As time goes on, methods of distribution be- 
come more complex, and it is increasingly difficult 
to meet competition. Having the advantage of being 
in a highly stabilized business of necessities, the 
grocery trade has come through the two worst years 
of business conditions the country ever has seen 
still very much alive. Those who have adjusted 
policies to meet changed merchandising methods 
are succeeding in keeping their share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar. 

The weak point in the current method of gro- 
cery distribution is the mad effort that is being made 
to obtain volume. That is, volume regardless of 
profit. In the wild attempt to make sales totals 


reach those of peak years, the old-fashioned policy 
of obtaining a fair mark-up on each item sold has 





In many instances, tonnage consumption has 
been maintained at last year’s level for the 
first six months, but dollar volume is off 
fully 15 to 20 per cent. All branches of the 
trade co-operating to meet changed merchan- 
dising conditions and to fortify the credit 
structure, as insolvencies continue to gain. 


tem of distribution, regard- 
less of its attractiveness on 
paper or the logic of its 
administrative feasibility 
can endure if this elemen- 
tary law of merchandising 
be disregarded. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the grocer of 
even fair ability is in a far 
better position than re- 
tailers of the same size in many other fields. In 
every community today can be found independent 
grocers operating strictly modern stores, appar- 
ently well able of holding their own against com- 
petition. They have made substantial reductions 
in their operating costs, and their increased effh- 
ciency of operation has enabled them to make a 
profit, in spite of the small mark-up they could place 
on the bulk of the goods handled. 

For, a general hysteria that is equivalent to 
a panic has settled upon the retail grocery trade, 
and prices have been driven so low that a merchant 
can make no profit on his “leaders,” and yet he is 
allowing these to kill the sale of his regular lines. 
A further result is that the dealer in his desire to 
PRICE PRESSURE get merchandise at lower 
DISRUPTS TRADE and lower cost is driving 

the manufacturer against 
the wall, with the result that the latter must cheapen 
his quality or else release workers to reduce his 
outgo. In this way, more and more purchasing 
power is being lost to the very retailers who, 
through their price-reducing hysteria, have brought 
about these conditions. 

It is the concensus of opinion that an effort 
should be made to put quality into merchandise so 
that it will bring a fair profit and thus retain the 
customer’s lasting good-will. The first step in this 
direction would be to have sales-people show better 
merchandise and talk quality, and then price, instead 
of offering first the cheapest grades of merchandise 
that can bring no lasting satisfaction to the pur- 
chaser. 

That the buying public will respond to the 
quality appeal more than to the price appeal has been 
proven by an investigation made by chambers of 
commerce in several cities. In these surveys, cover- 
ing interviews of 10,000 persons, it was made plainly 
evident that the price is not the first consideration 
in the public’s mind today, but that better selection 
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and variety of merchandise come first, dependable 
quality second, and price third. 

It has been through the slowing-down of busi- 
ness expansion effort rather than voluntary limita- 
tion of purchasing by the consuming public that has 
brought about the reduced volume of business in 
the past few years, as the job holder and the house- 
wife have done nothing voluntarily to cause a cessa- 
tion of normal business activities. The multitude 
has not refused to labor. 

In its final analysis, a business is permitted to 
exist not as a means for making profit alone, but for 
its stability to make a profit while serving the good 
of the community. All intelligent business leaders 
acknowledge today this public responsibility. Busi- 
ness cannot permit any member of its fraternity to 
betray the public good-will, for without that busi- 
ness cannot live. 

During the last month, the appearance of 
fresh fruits and vegetables on the markets naturally 
reduced the sales of canned goods. While the con- 
tinued unemployment in many districts has caused 
some shrinkage in turnover, this has been felt mostly 
in the luxury or semi-luxury items, as the movement 
of the necessities and essentials of life has been 
fairly constant. In many instances, unit volume has 
been maintained at least year’s level, with the best 
showing made by staple low-priced lines. 

Sales in dollar value for the first six months 
of the current year range from 16 to 20 per cent 


SALE OF STAPLES less; in units, sales 


FAIRLY CONSTANT TESTO Oh EONS Be 
same as at this period a 


year ago. The better grades of canned goods have 
been fairly well cleaned up at factory. The low 
grades are being offered at sacrifice prices, in order 
to make way for the new crop. The carry-over of 
California peaches 
has been estimated 
at approximately 
4,500,000 cases, but 
other fruits are in 


INDEX OF WHOLESALE GROCERY PRICES* 
(The Average for 1921 is Taken as 100) 





1931. A prospective shortage in canned fish is an- 
ticipated in salmon and sardines, but no price ad- 
vances are now in prospect. 

Canners’ stocks on hand on April 1, compared 
with those of January 1, 1932, revealed only one in- 
crease—10.5 per cent for pineapple. Green and wax 
beans, corn, peaches, pears, peas and tomatoes 
showed decreases ranging from 19.0 per cent for 
tomatoes to 3.2 per cent for corn. The inventories 
of both wholesalers and retailers, although some- 
what lighter at present, do not fluctuate much. Buy- 
ing, however, continues to be made conservatively 
and, in most cases, sales are close to cash terms, be- 
cause of the small profits. While no attempt is be- 
ing made’ to calculate the prospects for increased 
distribution, there does exists some personal cheer- 
fulness among the principals, as unit sales for May 
were estimated at 214 per cent in excess of the April 
record. 

The extensive efforts which retail grocers are 
making to extend their business is reflected in the 
increase in newspaper advertising. In 1930 the cor- 
porate food chains operating in 88 cities used 47,- 
864,295 lines of newspaper advertising and in 1931 
these chains, operating in the same number of cities, 
used 54,940,518 lines, an increase of 15 per cent, or 
ANNUAL SALES ]/ 7,076,223 lines over the 
OF $12,000,000,000. record of 1930. The volun- 

]| tary chains in these same 
cities used 8,185,521 lines of newspaper advertising 
in 1930 and 9,350,574 lines in 1931. This was an in- 
crease of nearly 15 per cent, or 1,165,053 lines over 
the 1930 record. In the two-year period the total 
space used by both corporate chains and voluntary 
chains reached 120,340,908 lines. 

The annual sales through retail grocery out- 
lets is nearly $12,000,000,000. Of these about $8,500,- 
000,000 are through 
independent stores, 
and nearly $3,500,- 
000,000 through the 
chain stores. This 








a fairly good statis- - 


tical position. An 
over-supply of vege- 
tables is not ex- 
pected. The short- 


total of net sales 
represents 22.6 per 
cent of the total re- 
tail sales of the 
country. Eliminat- 





Cac 
age in the pack of 
canned peas has 
created considerable | 
activity in this item, 
and indications ; 


ing such minor units 
in the food field as 
confectionery stores 
and small places of 
business, it is esti- 
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point to a firm mar- i i mated that there are 
ket for many L nearly 250,000 regu- 
months. In the case L &G.DUN8CO.| Jarly-operated food 
of frozen strawber- i stores in the coun- 
ries, there has been go lirritirtriiitisititiiii itis tii titi) «=6try. Food chain 

_ bas os = aes sales head the list of 


a sharp reduction in 
output because of 
the failure to dis- 
pose of the pack of 


1930. 
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(*) Courtesy National Wholesale Grocers’ Association. 

The downward trend of prices has been unchecked, the index of wholesale grocery 
prices standing at 67.9 in May, as compared with 79.3 a year ago, and 95.7 in May, 
In May, 1929, it was 109.6 and in May, 1928, 113.0, nearly a peak point. 


all chain store sales, 
and account for 28.5 
per cent of the total 








retail food distribution. According to the latest 
government figures there are 1,040 chains, which 
operate 56,431 stores. 

A large increase in the number of voluntary 
chains of food stores in the country is revealed by 
a survey completed recently by the American In- 
stitute of Food Distribution. The final tabulation 
shows more than 700 voluntary chain systems, with 
approximately 80,000 retail members. These figures 
exceed the total found in May, 1930, by 150 in num- 
ber of chains and 20,000 in the number of members. 
The chains range from local groups of ten or twelve 
to combinations of several hundred. Many are fur- 
ther tied into national systems of several thousand 
independently-owned food stores. 

The 87,000 retail meat markets throughout 
the country distribute a large part of the annual pro- 
duction of meat products which is valued at $3,057,- 
000,000. There are nearly 950 establishments en- 
gaged in coffee roasting and spice grinding, with 
an annual output of $405,000,000. Other products, 
such as flavoring syrups, extracts, peanut butter and 
baking powder, add some $16,000,000 to the value of 
merchahdise that passes through the grocery trade 
each year. Probably a better idea of the magnitude 
and importance of the nation’s collective appetite 


CONSUMPTION DECLINE a oo — 
COMPARATIVELY LIGHT P 


that there were 
transported by the railroads in 1931 more than 
1,000,000 carloads of fruits and vegetables, consist- 
ing of more than 50 different varieties. Chief among 
these were: 























Commodity Carloads 
SE eI Oe ep Nm 240,624 
eh di liictadisndtcochccpneciavcnashisinwhonnnsackiancpncickess 98,348 
A FREES a OCT 92,507 
IN cdc cisicsiaspvieclssvecbisgintiarisnaseentpiins 52,066 
Lettuce 49,878 
Grapes 46,895 
Peaches 46,146 
Cabbage 38,668 





Although located at the most distant point 
from the heavy consuming centers, California is the 
nation’s largest producer of fruits and vegetables. 
From its fields there moved last year to cities scat- 
tered all over the country 285,450 carloads of 40 dif- 
ferent kinds of fruits, vegetables and melons. This 
was more than 25 per cent of the entire movement. 
Next in importance was Florida that shipped 115,000 
carloads of 23 different kinds of fruits, vegetables 
and melons. Following these two outstanding fruit 
and vegetable-producing States was Texas, with 59,- 
000 cars; Washington, 56,000; New York, 54,000; 
Maine, 53,000; Virginia, 46,000; and Georgia, 34,000. 

The every-hurrying mass of humanity that 
comprises the great City of New York required last 
year 133,357 cars of fruits, vegetables and melons, 
chief among which were 11,369 cars of apples, 11,- 
637 cars of grapes, 18,071 cars of oranges, and 20,360 








cars of potatoes. Other large consuming points are 
Chicago, which required last year 61,259 cars of 
fruits, vegetables, and melons; Philadelphia, 39,182; 
Boston, 35,343; Detroit, 25,547; and Pittsburgh, 
22,147. 

The gain in consumption of certain vegeta- 
bles and fruits in the last ten years is shown by the 














following: 
Commodity Carloads Carloads 
1922 1931 
Snap-beans ...................... 2,600 10,800 
Carrots 2,000 11,000 
Celery 14,100 22,450 
Grepetrait: 14,000 28,900 
i) | a oe 9,750 18,250 
Lettuce 22,240 49,878 
Oranges 46,000 92,500 


There was a slight increase in the total pro- 
duction and consumption of meat in the United 
States last year, as compared with the record of 
1930, when production and consumption were the 
smallest since 1922. The total consumption of 
meat varies according to the quantity produced. 
Consumption is high when production is high, and 
falls off as slaughter supplies decline. There was 
an increase in slaughter last year. 

Production of all meats in 1931 was 16,777,- 
000,000 pounds. This was 1.4 per cent more than 
in 1930. Consumption of meats is estimated at 16,- 
530,000,000 pounds, which is about 1 per cent more 
than in 1930. Most of the surplus of production 
over consumption was exported. Total exports of 
all meats last year were 223,000,000 pounds, or 122,- 
000,000 pounds less than in 1930, and the smallest 
for any year in the present century. Lard exports, 
amounting to 601,000,000 pounds, were 73,000,000 
pounds less than in 1930, and the smallest since 1918. 
Very little beef, veal, lamb and mutton are exported, 
and the total exports of these meats, including ship- 
ment to Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico, amounted 
to only 30,000,000 pounds. 

The per capita consumption of meat in the 
United States averages a little more than one-third 
of a pound a day. Total per capita consumption of 
meats last year was 133.2 pounds, or about one-half 
pound per capita more than in 1930. The smallest 


CONSTANT CHANGES IN } per capita (on- 


CUSTOMER PREFERENCE sumption in this 
century was reg- 


istered in 1927 at 120.1 pounds. The record-year 
since 1908 was in 1924, when per capita consump- 
tion reached 149.7 pounds, due to the unusually 
large hog slaughter of that year. Pork has made up 
an increasing proportion of the nation’s meat diet 
during the last decade, as 52 per cent of the meat 
consumed in the United States last year came from 
hogs. Per capita consumption of pork last year was 
69.6 pounds, compared with 69.3 pounds in 1930, 
and a high consumption record of 74.7 pounds in 
1923 and 1924. 
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The curtailed buying power in the last two 
years has caused sales of food offering the greatest 
bulk to increase. As many families now are doing 
their own cooking, some kinds of products are 
being used less, and others more. Using lower grade 
products has stimulated the sales of these, because 
larger quantities must be consumed to maintain 
the food values once secured through more expen- 
sive items. 

Most retailers note that “junk” merchandise 
offered at “cheap” prices is beginning to lose its 
appeal. For more than two years now, the public 
has been offered on all sides goods that fairly 
shrieked the lowness of their price. To satisfy this 
appeal it was necessary to offer merchandise that 
frequently was worth even less than the price it 
brought. Even in these days of depreciated values, 
there is little likelihood of receiving anything for 
nothing. 

Through some sad experience the public is 
realizing this and the day of the cheap quality goods 
at cheap prices is thought to have reached its end 
and that the trend gradually is starting in the other 
direction. While it is true that customers continue to 
shop for price, it also is true that many of them again 
are shopping more for quality and are taking it even 
at the slightly higher price. 

As time saving, labor saving, and conveniences 
of all kinds are important to today’s housewife, the 
grocer must change not only his stocks but his 
methods to meet the new situation, as women have 
little patience with anything that interferes with 
these standards, and are willing to pay the price 
for the additional service. In the grocery trade, 
it seems that there is nothing permanent but change, 
for brands that were popular last year are gathering 
dust on the shelves this season. 

To illustrate this but partially, it is only nec- 
essary to consider the prominence given orange juice, 
tomato juice, lettuce, spinach, broccoli, and sauer- 
kraut, in contrast to their status a few years back. 
American food habits change constantly, more from 
fancy than as a result of necessity. A better knowl- 
edge of nutrition has been an influence, and also 
widely-disseminated information regarding child- 
feeding. Social life, bridge parties, and new forms 
of entertaining all bring new sales opportunities for 
the grocer in the way of supplying these special food 
demands. Besides, the ever-present need of prepar- 
ing three meals a day and the desire to vary the 


STORE CLEANLINESS monating of 1008 plan- 


ning cause a constant 
FIRST REQUIREMENT shift in the shopping 


trends. The housewife of today reads, thinks, 
listens to the radio and obtains so many ideas that 
she knows exactly what she wants. She not only 
represents 50 per cent of the purchasing power of 
the country but buys 95 per cent of all the gro- 
ceries. Her kitchen is modern, and her home is up 
to date, so when she goes into the grocery store she 
expects to find the same modernity and the same 
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degree of neatness. This was proven by the replies 
to a questionnaire sent to a number of housewives in 
various parts of the country, asking what they liked 
most about a grocery store. More than 60 per cent 
of the women replying put cleanliness as the first re- 
quirement. The second requirement was courtesy, 
and the third good quality of foods. The other de- 
mands, in the order of their importance, were: 
Service, attractive displays, self-service, plainly- 
marked prices, dependability, and fresh stocks. 

Other factors given considerable importance 
were: Fresh vegetables and fruits, dependable de- 
livery service, prompt attention to telephone orders, 
personal interest in customers’ wants, honesty, fair 
treatment of children, willingness to correct errors, 
proper refrigeration, attractive windows, goods al- 
ways in the same place, and convenient parking 
space. 

More than half a hundred new types of mer- 
chandise were added in the last three years to lines 
handled by grocery wholesalers. Most of these new 
articles were related closely to foodstuffs, but many 
wholesalers report that they have derived an excel- 
lent business from such lines as radios, handker- 
chiefs, sundry hardware, roofing and other heavy 
items, school supplies, and electric light bulbs. 

The American Institute of Food Distribution 
reported a gain of 27 per cent in the number of 
voluntary grocery chains last year. That is, the 


VOLUNTARY CHAINS ] chains cpsmted by 


wholesale grocers. The 
CONTINUE TO GROW nunber ob groups of 


organized independent retailers increased from 551 
at the end of 1930 to 700 at the close of 1931, while 
memberships in such chains advanced from 59,640 to 
80,000 stores in the same period. A number of pro- 
ducers marketing non-competing lines are co-oper- 
ating in employing merchandising experts who will 
be sent to selected centers for the purpose of show- 
ing wholesalers how to organize profitable voluntary 
chains. The step is a logical progression in the type 
of selective selling which is represented in the pres- 
ent tie-up of wholesalers and retailers in voluntary 
chains. 

More than 60 per cent of the groups now have 
their own brands of merchandise, carrying widely 
from two or three items to almost complete grocery 
lines. Retailer-owned chains have the smallest pro- 
portion of private brands and the present trend in 
their ranks is toward increased use of nationally- 
advertised products. The reverse is the case among 
wholesaler-sponsored chains. 

Co-operative arrangements for supplying re- 
lated items to grocery stores have increased. 
Crackers and biscuits are purchased co-operatively 
by 83 per cent of the voluntary groups, bread by 56 
per cent, butter and eggs by 31 per cent, cheese and 
other direct delivery items by 44 per cent, fresh 
fruits and vegetables by 41 per cent, cured meats by 
36.3 per cent, and fresh meat by 19 percent. Perish- 
able items are handled through warehouses owned 





by the voluntary chains themselves in comparatively 
few instances, although an increasing tendency 
along such lines is apparent. 

In common with the downward price trend of 
most commodities during the last few years, food- 
stuffs also have dropped, and grocery prices today 
are from 30 to 40 per cent under the 1929 quotations. 
Despite some firming during the last few weeks, cof- 
fee, sugar, and flour, the three leading staples, now 
are comparatively cheap. Cereals are down, and 
canned goods are substantially lower at present than 
they were a year ago. Dried fruits are lower, and 
most dairy products have been reduced since the 
first of the year. 

In meat prices, there have been some startling 
reductions in the last two years. Packing house 
products are sold under highly competitive condi- 
tions, and when there is a heavy output coupled will 
reduced public buying, prices inevitably must fall. 
The extent of this fall is evident in the following 
figures showing the percentage of decline of the 
principal packing house products between 1929 
and 1931: 





























Per Cent 

Article of Decline 
OE ON eee Seta SE ee Se eg eee eo 49 
EEE LS Se ee ee 29 
Genaked Shouwilders.............................-......... 38 
Pork Loins...... 45 
EEA TTT 32 
Lard 38 
Tallow 52 
Hides .. 56 
Canned Corned Beef 41 
Beef xa ae 
EERE Ee ee CL eae ee oa 
Veal aig 46 





The effect of this reduction has been shown 
plainly in the annual reports of the packers for 1931. 
Losses were almost general. The packers have cut 


PRICE RECESSION all controllable expenses 


STILL UNCHECKED drastically, but freight 
rates and taxes, both im- 


portant expenses controlled by the government, 
show no marked decline. Nevertheless, packers con- 
tinue to afford the livestock producers of the coun- 
try a daily cash market for all of the livestock which 
they desire to sell. Current prices are paid for live- 
stock offered, and the packers take their chances 
under existing adverse market conditions on what 
they ultimately can obtain for their products. 

In the food trade today there exists the most 
keenly competitive situation in the history of retail 
distribution. Virtually every corner grocer has a 
rival across the street. Retail food prices have 





fallen almost abruptly in the last two years. There 
has been an effort made to advance the prices of a 
few commodities, but the higher levels were not 
long maintained. Distributors feel, however, that. 
prices now are about as low as can be expected, but 





they are not sufficiently confident to stock up to any 
extent. They still are buying for immediate needs, 
and no general improvement is expected during the 
next few months. The opening prices for the 1932 
pack are being named even below the figures of 1931, 
which will reduce further the dollar total of sales 
during the last six months of the current year. 
There has been a decided tendency among 
independents to place sales on a cash basis, which 
has resulted in a fairly satisfactory collection sit- 
uation. The retailers doing a credit business, how- 
ever, are having considerable difficulty in collecting 


FAILURE LOSSES their accounts. The 


credit policies among 
CONTINUE HEAVY wholesalers are being 


somewhat restricted, and have resulted in a notice- 
able increase in cash sales. The average wholesale 
collection period now is about thirty-five days, or 
nearly 4 per cent longer than it was during the first 
six months of 1931. 

An analysis made by R. G. Dun & Co. from 
questionnaire returns from wholesale grocers on 
their credit experiences during 1931 showed an aver- 
age credit loss of .414 of 1 per cent, or less than one- 
half of 1 per cent. This was based on the reports of 
203 wholesale grocers who had total sales in 1931 
of $256,598,000, or average sales of $1,264,000 each. 
The total credit loss was $1,062,923, which is an 
average of $5,236 for each wholesale grocer. Assum- 
ing that the concerns not reporting in the industry 
had approximately the same percentage experience, 
the total credit loss of the wholesale grocery trade 
of the United States in 1931 exceeded $10,000,000. 

This estimate, as a matter of fact, is extremely 
conservative, as the 2,313 retailers that failed in 1931 
alone had liabilities of $19,999,927. In addition, the 
229 stores which carried both groceries and meats 
included in the failure list added $1,839,050 to the 
total, while 75 defaulting delicatessen stores con- 
tributed $670,613, and 134 bankrupt fruit retailers 
$1,496,500. 

In most branches of the food industry, 1931 
marked a peak both in the number of failures and 
the amount of the liabilities involved; in some in- 
stances, the upward trend has been continued dur- 
ing the first five months of 1932. The complete in- 
solvency record in the food industry from 1929 to 
May, 1932, as compiled by R. G. Dun & Co., shows: 


Retail Grocers 























Year Number Liabilities 
1929.___... 1,361 $8,650,965 
1930 1,376 11,738,934 
1931 2,313 19,999,927 
1932*....... 839 7,164,157 
Retail Groceries and Meats 
Year Number Liabilities 
1929 449 $2,842,045 
| nee amen ee ee 497 4,499,245 
2631... 229 1,839,050 
1932* 334 4,664,450 
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Delicatessen Stores 
































Year Number Liabilities 
1929 51 $462,100 
1936........:. 66 465,500 
1931. 75 670,613 
1932* 59 389,768 
Retail Fruit Stores 
Year Number Liabilities 
Pore aries 2 108 $1,644,183 
EERIE eee Onn Re See 133 1,225,479 
UTS ERE tee ame wahoo Us 134 1,496,500 
AEST roceeeaesrenee a 56 1,003,524 
Wholesale Grocers 
Year Number Liabilities 
|S 2 ee eR 42 $1,528,300 
1930 a5 1,283,000 
1931...... o 93 1,924,576 
12°22, LAREN Oe) Ae RO RAI RL 53 1,724,952 
Wholesalers of Produce 
Year Number Liabilities 
SE ee 4 $137,700 
EEE AT 18 234,500 
(2 Ea ei eerie eee teas 5 90,500 
LO 2: A ONS OEE EN Pe 28 1,260,957 
Retailers of Produce 
Year Number Liabilities 
0 RRL 82 $1,464,002 
1, | cer ee eee 102 1,206,600 
0h Sa ie eee ROSE nn 77 822,017 
SE ee, 33 525,770 
Canners 
(Fruits and Vegetables) 
Year Number Liabilities 
1929. 11 $663,700 
1930 a 1,460,814 
Oe) 23 1,896,576 
1S ea eS 19 1,147,216 


(*) January to May, inclusive. 


Customs and practices of long standing in the 


grocery trade are being changed more quickly than 
many are willing to admit, as they are out of gear 
with the new economic and industrial machinery. 
For, no longer can the grocer chuckle complacently 
over the failure of his competitor, for he knows that 
a failure has certain destructive economic conse- 
quences which affect adversely his own prosperous 
business. Neither can the manufacturer, whole- 
saler, or retailer act on the principle that each is a 
law unto himself, for it is well known that their re- 
spective interests are of such an interlocking nature 
that the acts of each reacts upon all alike in their 
destructive consequences. ; 

To give practical and instructive help to the 
grocery trade and allied industries, the Grocery 
Trade Research Department was formed a few 
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months ago to gather authoritative information 
from all available sources, to analyze, separate, and 
classify it in accordance with its relation to the 
various phases of individual food merchandise. 

In addition, it provides for the exchange of 
experience and ideas on a national scale between 
the individual grocer behind the counter in his 
store, wherever that may be and manufacturers of 
grocery trade equipment, thus providing the best 
possible plans of operation and management. Ex- 
pert advice will be extended to all regarding ques- 
tions of store arrangement and even advanced ideas 
of merchandising. 

This research department is distributing an 
“Introductory Course for the Retail Grocery Busi. 
ness,” recently corrected and brought down to date. 
This is the only course of training for the grocer- 
business conforming to the vocational training prin- 
ciples advocated by the Federal Bureau of Voca- 
tional Training. 


GROCERS FACE FUTURE WITH CONFIDENCE 


continued from page 3 


retail grocers and consumers. Businesses, that a 
few years ago were content to rest upon the tradi- 
tions of the wholesaler as primarily a shrewd buyer, 
have installed thorough-going sales’ promotion de- 
partments. To a greater and greater degree the 
typical wholesale grocery salesman is becoming a 
supervisor and advisor to his retailer grocer cus- 
tomers. He is an able ally of the individual retailer 
as regards stock arrangement, turnover, display, ad- 
vertising, collection of accounts, selection of 
stocks, etc. 

During the past five years, under the impetus 
of these drives for greater efficiency and better 
merchandising, it is no exaggeration to say that the 
operating costs of wholesale and retail grocers have 
been cut by 25 per cent. It has been established that 
an efficient wholesale grocer plus an efficient retail 
grocer can deliver goods to consumers at as low a 
cost as any type of competition. In addition it has 
also been shown that both the wholesale and retail 
grocer can master and apply the shallow mysteries 
of so-called modern merchandising, specials, leaders, 
stock arrangement, advertising and price tag- 
ging, etc. 

This situation should encourage us all, pro- 
vided we are interested in maintaining the typical 
American scene. If so-called “big business” were 
to monopolize all business, manufacturing as well 
as distributing, then fundamental changes would 
necessarily follow in our social and political life. 
A democracy requires a far-flung and substantial 
middle-class. If the retail and wholesale grocery 
businesses, affecting as they do so many hundreds 
of thousands of our citizens can show that they can 
persist in a free competitive system, certainly others 
have an example before them and need not give up 
the fight in despair. 





Heavy pre-holiday buying and unfavorable 
weather were held responsible for the lack of gain 
in retail distribution this week, as volume kept 


fairly steady to previous records. The increased 
sales noted were largely in vacation necessities, lug- 
gage, refrigerators, 
fans, electrical ap- 
pliances, light hard- 
ware, sports and 


camping equipment, DUN REPORTS 


clothing and apparel Bank Clearings.............: 
ae i Pp Ad e° 
necessities. The san i lor meal 


Insolvencies (number)....... 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 
¢Crude Oil Output (barrels). 
Electric Power Output (kwh) 
Freight Car Loadings........ 


usual July clear- 
ances of Summer 
ready-to-wear items 
have been few thus 
far, as stocks that 
can be featured at 
such events are 
smaller than they 
were a year ago, due 
to an unusually good 
volume of trade in 
June, and the re- 
stricted buying 
policies of the lead- 
ing stores. Retail 
movement of hard- 
ware continues rela- 
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Pig Iron Output (tens)...... 
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Unfilled Steel Tonnage...... 
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DUN’S INDUSTRIAL INDICES 
FACTORS REPORTED WEEKLY: 


$4,623,627,000 $7,591,107,000 —39.1 
12 


FACTORS REPORTED MONTHLY: 





a reasonable estimate of consumer demand. Ad- 
herents of the policy of volume at any price are 
notably fewer than they were a year ago. The out- 
standing feature in the industrial field during the 
first six months of the year was the extraordinary 
amount of curtail- 
ment of operating 
schedules. It is be- 
lieved that produc- 
tion generallyin 
most of the basic 
industries will con- 
tinue at less than 
half normal ca- 


1932 1931 P.C. 


41 


Be oa 
661 413 + 60.0 


2,104,800 2,482,500 —15.2 . 
*1,456,961 —*1,607,238 —.... pacity. It already 
498,799 759,359 —34.3 


has been announced 
that curtailment will 
continue in the cot- 


332,439 465,363 —28.6 ton, rayon, and silk 
500,871 335,796 + 49.2 7 “ 
industries, and what- 
ever gain may be 
$125.316 $146.591 —14.5 s 
788 2,248 +24.0 seen in wool goods 


2,78 
$83,763,521 $53,371,212 +56.9 


will be the result of 
firm orders placed 


132,000,000 203,970,000 —35.3 

112,000,000 179,694,000 —37.7 for. long - deferred 

Fall deliveries. 

628,064 1,638,627 —61.7 Slightly increased 
1,107,424 2,505,485 —55.8 

2,177,162 3,620,452 —39.9 schedules and forces 
$22,426,435 $79,478,232 —TL.7 


es ination: Selene annie. have been noted in 
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tively good, despite 
the numerous dis- 
tractions of mid-year, and paints are mentioned 
among the active lines in rural districts, despite a 
generally quiet period for country merchants. 

The few increases in retail sales of men’s 
clothing have been confined to department stores 
featuring special promotions of suits at low prices. 
Most of the specialty chains and independents are 
not equalling the dollar volume of preceding months. 
In the majority of retail lines the firms making the 
best showing are those approaching the new situa- 
tion on the basis of adjusting the business to new 
market conditions and new production. 

Following the holiday, tentative merchandis- 
ing and expense budgets for the new season have 
been set up by many stores and preparations give 
evidence that expectations are current for a season 
which may prove better than the unsettling period 
through which most retailers passed during the 
Spring. Contrasted with a year ago, the situation 
reveals more retailers planning to obtain dollar 
volume and expense ratio that will show a profit on 








plants in a few mis- 
cellaneous groups, 
but further inroads have been made into the limited 
production of the basic industries by reason of holi- 
day observance and the mid-year inventory period. 
Finishing schedules of steel have been disrupted 
badly, with a shrinkage in average operating rate to 
barely 15 per cent of capacity. The automobile in- 
dustry continues to supply the best news in the 
industrial field. Figures for June output and regis- 
tration equalled, and in some cases exceeded, those 
for May, contrary to the usual seasonal decline. 

Much of the anxiety expressed concerning the 
showings to be made at the end of the financial half- 
year appears to be dissipated, as many of the appre- 
hensions were found to be without warrant. One 
of the most favorable economic developments of late 
has been the sustaining strength given the slow 
re-establishment of confidence both here and abroad 
by the fresh proof of the soundness of the dollar. 
The latter has risen in terms of all currencies and 
now is quoted at a figure which makes gold ship- 
ments unprofitable for the first time since last March. 
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FAILURE 


RECORD 


HIGHER 


Business failures during the past week were 
again more numerous. The number in the United 
States, according to the records of R. G. Dun & Co., 
was 661, compared with 617 the preceding week, 613 
the week before that, and 413 for the corresponding 
week of last year. The increase over the preceding 
week was in the East, the West and in the South. In 
the Pacific Coast States, a reduction in the number 
appears compared with the preceding weeks of last 
year. 

There were 460 failures during the past week 
in the United States, which report liabilities of $5,- 
000 or more in each instance, against 437 the pre- 
ceding week, 447 the week prior and 220 a year ago. 
The number of the latter continues quite large in 
the East and in the South. 

Canadian failures for the past week, as re- 
ported by R. G. Dun & Co., numbered 51, against 43 
the preceding week and 26 last year. 


Week ‘ Week Week Week 
June 30, 1932 June 23, 1932 June 16, 1982 July 2, 1931 


SECTION Over Over Over Over 

$5,000 Total $5,000 Total $5,000 Total $5,000 Total 
MOG x cae’ 218 287 211 268 191 247 67 163 
South ..... 89 141 81 124 106 §=142 45 72 
West ..... 117-178 96 151 109 «158 65 104 
Pacific ..... 36 58 49 74 41 71 43 74 
ee Serer 460 661 437 617 447 613 220 «413 
Canada .... 36 51 25 43 19 47 18 26 


INSOLVENCY INDEX 
for June has further ad- 
FURTHER ADVANCED vanced to 155.2, and now 


compares with 112.4 for that month of last year. 
The latter figure was somewhat above the average 
and was high for June. The Insolvency Index for 
June this year is exceptionally high. It shows some 
reduction, compared with each of the preceding 
months of 1932, but the decline since January has 
been less than it was in 1931, or during the first six 
months of 1922, when failures were also exception- 
ally numerous. 

The figures printed below are computed on 
the basis of the number of commercial insolvencies 
to each 10,000 business firms in the United States: 


| Dun’s Insolvency Index 


5-Year Average r~Monthly— 
1925-29 Ratio 1922-21 1921-20 


c—— Monthly __, 


1932-31 1931-30 1930-29 


TUNE cere eeceseee 155.2 112.4 114.4 100.8 115.6 105.4 82.7 
May ...ceeesccees 162.0 131.7 119.9 104.5 119.8 124.4 88.5 
April ..ceeeeeeeee 158.0 134.1 125.0 107.4 123.0 187.8 93.8 
March ..c.cccceee 159.7 146.0 128.4 110.4 126.6 144.8 98.1 
February ......++ 165.9 169.0 146.7 128.2 147.0 168.7 123.4 
January ..--.+.++- 201.8 188.4 150.2 139.5 160.0 173.7 126.2 
December ......++ 158.8 140.7 114.7 112.0 128.3 159.6 114.0 
November ...--+++ 141.2 127.6 101.1 107.1 122.8 132.8 112.3 
October .....+200+ 134.4 117.0 100.0 99.2 113.8 109.8 107.3 
September ....-.-- 114.0 112.9 90.2 87.2 100.0 94.5 98.7 
AUgUSt ...e-eeeeee 111.3 105.7 92.1 90.9 104.2 93.4 96.5 
July .cceccccscece 112.1 112.4 95.4 95.7 109.7 98.6 97.2 


In other years the ratio of Dun’s Insolvency 
Index for June to January of the same year has not 
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been so high as it has this year, when it stood at 
76.9 per cent. Last year it was 59.7 per cent, and in 
1922 it was about the same. For both the last men- 
tioned years, however, quite a quick recovery 
occurred in the first half of the year, which has not 
appeared in 1932. Some irregularity is shown as 
to this feature of the failure record. For the five- 
year average, 1925-29, inclusive, the ratio was 72.3 
per cent. 


SMALL IMPROVEMENT Renk clearings are 
again somewhat im- 


IN BANK CLEARINGS ff] ooo a probably be. 


cause of the July settlements now falling due. The 
total this week, for all leading cities in the United 
States was $4,623,627,000, showing a decline of 39.1 
per cent from last year. At New York City, clear- 
ings were $3,194,244,000, a loss of 40.2 per cent, 
while the total for the cities outside of New York of 
$1,429,383,000 was 36.9 per cent smaller. 

Largely on account of the difference in dates, 
clearings this week for five days only, exceed those 
of the preceding full week by $940,637,000, whereas 
a year ago there was a reduction of $1,106,118,000. 
Furthermore, losses this week at practically all of 
the cities included, compared with a year ago, are 
below those of the recent preceding weeks, and this 
continues to be the case notably at some of the 
Southern cities. For the first week of July this 
year, the decline is less than in June. 

Clearings at leading cities, compared with 
those of last year, are printed herewith; also, aver- 
age daily figures for the year to date: 


Five Days Five Davs Per 








June 6, 1932 July 8, 1981 Cent 
WR Seucotiscsagarcdeceds $178,799,000 $381,376,000 -—53.1 
BERGE ic Shs cates cneeosas 301,000,000 880,000,000 —20.1 
TI ho oo hd cacewedccmdace 57,345,000 81,504,000 —29.6 
PR, Se cccsetscicecceeses 84,154,000 137,226,000 —38.7 
MDE nae Orsrevesaedcnccuwad 25,000,000 39,100,000 —36.1 
CE .6.c scackevwctaceuehrnkads 198,600,000 364,600,000 —45.5 
TO. hes ccasvecestecvcesoces 62,331,000 129,054,000 —51.7 
CRIN 6's Savecawsetvianae wee 61,473,000 102,686,000 —40.1 
CONEEE Sic cintaeceocceseces 38,894,000 49,250,000 —21.0 
Wi TOM st Sind pathecweeeamiws 51,700,000 64,500,000 —19.S 
We CIN 6 oo0kc ccdedececade 55,216,000 83,291,600 —30.1 
CII « Seas ddeentecdaiddiage 19,297,060 29,878,000 —35.4 
MINMGRDONS: (6.5 os bcccccceviensnss 50,203,000 61,078,600 —17.3$ 
P| PTE TTE TE TTT 25,485,000 82,136,000 —23.8 
MME, Seadcctcusicevocnuneces 24,100,000 35,000,000 —28.6 
TOQUE. cc dscovcscdseveseude 15,925,000 20,452,000 —22,1 
ee ORR + 6.00 ce dvasisce 25,333,000 40,578,000 —37.6 
WE bee te ceca dens ddccewcies 21,045,000 81,413,000 —33.0 
Bam FWranciece. ...ccccccccccoss 96,800,000 145,500,000 —33.5 
PORTED oicecdspecivscsustsceee 14,849,000 28,150,000 —47.3 
Bentile: vvcccccsecsoscecsoecese 21,834,000 28,626,000 —23.8 
TOA cccccdesuctgesoccene $1,429,383,000 $2,265,398,000 —36.9 
WOW KOC. cc cincvsccccccntces 3,194,244,000 5,325,709,000 —40.2 
Botal Ali ccccccecccssceee $4,623,627,000 $7,591,107,000 —39.1 
Average Daily: 
July to date.....ccccccccccccce $988,625,000 $1,603,782,000 —38.4 
FORO cvccccccccccsccocccesses 758,656,000 1,403,807,000 —46.0 
BE ko dcccdadedestvecusectan 745,655,000 1,410,616,000 —47.8 
BS bce cee eeudeciesedingpee 794,652,000 1,457,562,000 —45.5 
First QUATtehs 0:0. cccccccsccece 923,396,000 1,404,312,000 —35.0 












INDEX NUMBER LOWER 


Dun’s Index of wholesale commodity prices 
on July 1 this year was $125.316. This is 3.563 
points below the Index of June 1, the decline during 
the past month being 2.8 per cent. Compared with 
July 1, 1931, when the commodity price index stood 
at $146.591, the loss this year has been 21.275 points, 
or 14.5 per cent. Much of the decline from a year 
ago has occurred in the past four months, and a part 
of it was seasonal. This is not the case, however, 
as to all of it. Commodity prices were lower in the 
late Summer and early Fall months of last year, but 
some recovery occurred in the closing months of 
1931. This continued in the early part of 1932, but 
during February there was some further recession, 
which has characterized the returns since that time. 

The reduction during June was mainly in 
breadstuffs, dairy and garden products and in the 
clothing class. Wheat was lower; also, oats, barley 
and rye. Butter and eggs declined, as well as cer- 
tain grades of cottons and woolens, and hides and 
leather. Corn was fractionally higher on July 1, 
and the same is true as to beef, some pork products, 
and cotton. 

Compared with a year ago, the main reduction 
has been in breadstuffs. Meats are lower; also, 
other foods, excepting dairy and garden products, 
which are slightly higher. The clothing division, 
the latter covering mainly cotton and staple cotton 
goods, wools and woolen lines and hides and leather, 
shows some decline. 

A comparison by weeks of 12 significant sec- 
tions, which are components of Dun’s Commodity 
Price Index, is given below: 











rc 1932 \ 1931 

FOOD PRODUCTS: July 1 June 22 June 1 May 1 July 1 
Breadstuffg .........+- $14.306 $14.717 $15.066 $16.005 $23,105 
BRD ceccscecvecevees 11.280 11.408 11.285 12.061 14.836 
Re re 9,519 9.619 10.058 10.224 8.909 
Garden Produce ...... 6.385 7,002 7.094 7.103 6.783 
Other Foods .......... 14,234 14.709 15.529 15.970 16.610 

Total Foods......... $55,724 $57,455 $58.977 $61.363 $70.243 
PRIMARY COMMODITIES: 
Cotton and Cotton Gds.. $4.763 $4.961 $4.967 $5.165 $6.391 
Wool and Wool Goods.. _ 7,326 7.309 7.590 8.025 8.896 
Hides and Leather. . 3.847 3.974 3.939 4.055 6.255 
Iron and Steel..... 6.885 6.910 6.908 6.914 7.080 
EAMROP cccccess + 14,442 14.504 14.504 14.737 15.940 
Brick and Lime........ 3.320 3.320 3.320 3.320 3.585 
Chemicals and Drugs... 8.809 3.731 3.739 3.790 3.923 


The monthly index from January, 1931, to 
date, is given below. 


Bread- Dairy & Other Cloth- Miscel- 
stuffs Meat Garden Food ing Metals laneous Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1931, Jan. 1.. 25.368 19.841 18.071 17.378 27.019 19.351 32.691 159.719 
Feb. 1.. 25.244 17.670 16.949 17.554 26.702 19.348 32.572 156.039 
Mar. 1.. 24.501 16.749 16.884 17.342 26.498 19.322 32.250 153.546 
Apr. 1.. 24.306 16.196 16.878 17.321 26.465 19.374 31.985 152.525 
May 1.. 23.521 15.673 15.893 17.379 26.168 18.919 31.866 149.419 
June 1.. 22.816 14.841 15.687 16.616 25.507 18.965 31.453 145.885 
July 1.. 238.105 14.836 15.692 16.610 25.934 18.955 31.459 146.591 
Aug. 1.. 22.098 14.571 15.306 16.653 26.868 18.816 31.286 145.598 
Sept. 1.. 19.982 13.983 15.471 16.418 26.091 18.605 31.174 141.724 
Oct. 1.. 17.579 18.592 14.951 16.331 24.454 18.591 30.918 136.416 
Nov. 1.. 19.474 14.596 15.898 16.851 24.176 18.550 30.824 140.369 
Dec, 1.. 18.266 15.483 16.613 16.872 23.003 18.498 31.666 140.401 
1932, Jan. 1.. 17.291 15.623 17.869 16.806 22.989 18.429 31.674 140.681 
Feb. 1.. 16.795 14.985 18.240 16.652 22.702 18.839 32.131 140.344 
Mar. 1.. 16.745 14.856 18.080 16.690 22.419 18.714 31.715*139.219 
Apr. 1.. 16.452 18.817 17.847 16.060 22.361 18.685 31.642%136.864 
May 1.. 16.005 12.061 17.327 15.970 20.813 18.636 31.512%132.32% 
June 1.. 15.066 11.235 17.127 15.529 19.951 18.623 31.348 128.879 
July 1.. 14.306 11.280 15.904 14.234 19.551 18.671 31.370 125.316 

* Revised 
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TEXTILES MORE ACTIVE 


At the end of the first half of the year in 
primary textile markets, there was some indication 
of growing confidence. Business in the last week 
showed slight gains in the way of small orders, most 
of them widely scattered, and from retail sources, 
but quite a number from the cutting and wholesale 
trades. A firmer tone in the raw material markets, 
but particularly in cotton and wool, had a slightly 
stiffening influence on prices asked for fabrics. 
There was some quickening in the distribution of 
Summer goods in men’s wear and women’s wear at 
retail. 

More business was reported on acetate types 
of rayon and the leading producer announced its 
intention of continuing curtailed production in the 
viscose division until stocks are dissipated and 
prices become more remunerative. In some quarters 
of the silk market, the conviction is growing that 
the new year will witness a larger consumption in 
consequence of the very low prices at which good 
INCREASE MOSTLY grades of raw silks are 
IN SMALL ORDERS available. While the raw 
material consumption in 
June will show substantial declines in most in- 
stances, it was considered significant that further 
declines were difficult to maintain. Much of the 
anxiety expressed concerning the showings to be 
made at the end of the financial half year in the 
trade appeared to be dissipated, as many of the ap- 
prehensions were found to be without warrant. 

The outstanding feature of the situation is 
the extraordinary amount of curtailment in the last 
half of the month and continuing throughout this 
week. It is believed that the output will prove to 
be less than half normal capacity, and that there has 
been a further shrinkage in first hand inventories 
paralleling the known contraction in inventories 
throughout the mercantile section of the industries. 
It already is announced that curtailment will con- 
tinue in the cotton, rayon and silk divisions. 

The course of prices in the cotton option 
market at New York and spot prices for each day 
this week at leading cotton centers are given in the 
following table: 


Thurs. Fri. Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. 
June 30 July 1 July 2 July 4 July 5 July 6 
BUT: ce sctsw acres 5.63 5.60 5.78 Ores 5.77 6.05 
WOES 9 close etnies 5.79 5.77 5.92 5.91 6.21 
DBR, seeacccane 5.94 5.91 6.05 6.05 6.34 
DOR. (s2K se Swen 6.00 5.99 6.14 6.12 6.40 
OE. iowisucext 6.14 6.14 6.29 6.28 6.55 
Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat. Mon. Tues. 
June 29 June 30 July 1 July 2 July 4 July 5 
New Orleans, cents.. 5.37 5.61 5.61 Bre. Mens 5.75 
New York, cents.... 5.55 5.80 5.75 5.95 5.95 
Savannah, cents..... 5.32 5.55 5.57 5.73 5.71 
Galveston, cents..... 5.30 5.55 5.55 5.75 5.75 
Memphis, cents...... 5.00 5.30 5.30 5.40 5.40 
Norfolk, cents...... 5.45 5.65 5.65 5.80 580 
Augusta, cents...... 5.38 5.63 5.56 5.75 5.75 
Houston, cents...... 5.30 5.55 5.55 5.70 5.70 
Little Rock, cents... 4.89 5.13 5.10 5.28 5.27 
St. Louis, cents..... 4.85 5.05 5.30 5.30 5.30 
Dallas, cents........ 5.00 5.25 5.20 5.35 5.35 
*Holiday. 
’ 
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SECURITY 
SHOW STRENGTR 


by GEORGE RAMBLES 


Trends of bond prices 








MARKETS 


steadily and methodically 





in the New York securities 
markets remained far more 
significant this week than 
the movements of stock quo- 
tations, and there was also 
much greater relative activ- 
ity among the fixed income 
securities. This was due 
mainly to the excellent ef- 
fect created by the British 
announcement late last week that the £2,086,000,000 
war loan, carrying 5 per cent interest, will be con- 
verted into a 31% per cent issue with slightly longer 
maturity. Almost equally important was the favor- 
able trend of the Lausanne negotiations on German 
reparations payments. 

While bond prices were registering a marked 
improvement in financial sentiment as a consequence 
BOND PRICES of these developments, stocks 
MOVE HIGHER held to their lethargic course. 
Small upward and downward 
movements in the equity issues followed each other. 
but the net results of the week’s activity was largely 
a balance. After the protracted holiday of the last 
week-end, trading started Tuesday in desultory 
fashion, with total transactions for the day on the 
Big Board hardly more than 600,000 shares. In sub- 
sequent dealings this scale of activity was increased 
a little, but the aggregate turnover was small in all 
sessions. 

Most of the leading stocks were soft in the 
early trading of the week, and not a few new low 
records for the movement were recorded. Among 
the weaker issues were American Telephone, United 
States Steel, Eastman Kodak, American Can, Con- 
solidated Gas and Auburn Auto. A small technical 
rally followed Wednesday, but in the next session 
the tendency was again downward. These move- 
ments affected the market leaders mainly, but they 
sufficed to lower market averages somewhat and 
thus gave the appearance of continued softness in 
most departments of the market. 

An incident of considerable interest to the 
stock market community was the issuance by the 
United States Steel Corporation, Wednesday, of its 
first official classification of its common stock- 
holders. This tabulation revealed a surprisingly 
large number of small holders, indicating that the 
purchases of Steel common still are continuing 
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Bond prices show marked strength following 
announcement of British war loan refunding. 
Stocks drift lower on small volume early in 
week, but improve later. 
sues act particularly well in face of general 
downtrend. Foreign bonds, under leader- 
ship of German issues, bring higher prices. 


among people of small 
means. When this perform- 
ance is contrasted with the 
12 per cent rate of ingot 
production for the steel in- 
dustry, it is apparent that 
smaller investors are hold- 
ing tenaciously to their 
faith in the country and the 
industry. 

Despite the generally downward tendency of 
prominent stocks, equity issues were not without 
their bright spots. Gold mining issues were firm 
in anticipation of favorable earnings reports. Cop- 
per stocks likewise held well, despite a reduction in 
the export quotation for the metal to a new low 
level for all time. Leading oil stocks were gener- 
ally better, and there were a few advances here 
and there among industrial issues. 

In the listed bond market, German issues took 
the lead this week. The forward movement in these 
MINING ISSUES securities was sustained 
SHOW STRENGTH with exceptional persist- 
¥; ence and it resulted in the 
highest prices of the current year in a majority of 
issues. Buying was due, however, both to the im- 
proved sentiment on the London market occasioned 
by the loan conversion scheme, and to the Lausanne 
meeting. The loan conversion was perhaps more 
important than the conference, in this connection, 
as it stimulated buying of all kinds of securities in 
Great Britain. 

When our market opened, Tuesday, sharp in- 
creases were necessary in the quotations for all 
German bonds and many other foreign issues, in 
order to bring them into line with the prices estab- 
lished in London last Monday. The gains amounted 
to as much as 13 points in some German securities, 
while others gained 3 to 4 points. 

Daily transactions in stocks and bonds on the 
New York Stock Exchange compare with last year 
as follows: 


Mining and oil is- 








Week Ending -~Stocks——Shares—, ————- Bonds , 
July 6, 1932 This Week Last Year This Week Last Year 
THUPMGRY oc. cccccccccece 600,000 1,300,000 $9,970,000 $8,994,000 
WR ce clndensacusss 600,000 2,052,100 9,859,000 12,912,000 
Saturday .......ceeeee Vwetd seongeadee "setédente eeneawees 
Monday ..ccccccccecvcs Pi daes 1,000,000 Wyse 8,414,000 
Tuesday .wcccccccccsevc 600,000 3,010,060 10,170,000 12,592,000 
Wednesday 2s cvccccvess 700,000 2,400,000 12,158,000 8,040,000 
WES adceccadvons 2,500,000 9,762,100 $42,157,060 $50,952,000 
*Holiday 





BALTIMORE Wholesale prices of many important 
commodities record a gradual upward swing, due 
partly to recent tax levies, but mostly to natural 
causes. The outlook for agricultural regions is im- 
proving, as evidenced by a more active market for 
farm supplies. The unemployment status is some- 
what better, but still is far from desirable. 

Operations in most industries are being gov- 
erned largely by incoming orders, and wholesalers 
as well as retailers continue to buy for immediate 
requirements only. Inventories generally are sub- 
normal, and there is more discrimination in extend- 
ing credits. 


BOSTON Local retail sales are close to the volume 
of last year, although the dollar value is running 
much below. There is a better demand for woolen 
goods, particularly in the men’s wear lines, and 
more interest in raw wool. Prices are firm. A fair 
amount of the raw material changed hands during 
the week. 

Manufacturers of shoes are receiving fairly 
heavy orders from wholesale and large-quantity 
buyers, and a good volume of business is expected 
for the Fall. Sentiment is better in the leather 
trade, due to the increased buying. Sole leather is 
firmer, and there has been an increased call for 
black calf and black kid. 


BUFFALO Weather conditions have not been favor- 
able for retail business the past week, and sales of 
seasonable goods preceding the holiday were some- 
what disappointing. There is little to encourage 
the retailer in placing orders for other than present 
requirements, and they are maintaining a conserv- 
ative position regarding buying. 


CHICAGO The week started off briskly after the 
holiday, with the usual July clearances of Summer 
ready-to-wear cotton textiles and other seasonal 
items. With many of the stores, however, stocks 
for sale in this manner were smaller than usual, due 
to an unusually good volume of trade in June, and 
their own buying policies. The turnover last week, 
however, slackened a little, with the advent of cool 
weather on Friday. 

Mail-order houses experienced another month 
of sales declines, but this was due chiefly to the con- 
tinued sharp loss in rural purchases by mail. Sev- 
eral thousand furniture buyers in town for the Mid- 
summer mart discussed ways and means of turning 
the attention of retail buyers from price to quality 
and style. 


CLEVELAND No general decline was noted in busi- 
ness conditions during the week, but irregular 
activities continued in both trade and manufactur- 
ing. Basic industries, particularly iron and steel, 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS — REPORTED BY 


coal and lumber, registered weakness. Production 
of bituminous coal remains at a very low degree of 
output, and the principal activity is for lake ship- 
ments. The last few weeks recorded a slight gain 
in building operations over the earlier weeks of 
Spring. 


DALLAS With the vacation period now in full 
swing and the advent of warmer weather, seasonal 
lines of business have commenced to show an up- 
ward trend. Department and clothing stores are 
having a moderate demand for lightweight dresses 
and suits. Sales of sporting and camping equipment 
and supplies also have picked up. Gasoline, oil and 
tires probably are showing the best percentage of 
gain. The crop situation, as a whole, appears satis- 
factory, and recent general rains have been of bene- 
fit to cotton and field crops. 


DENVER Both retail and wholesale trade continue 
sluggish, with no improvement noted over condi- 
tions of the previous week. The tourist season is 
active, and this is reflected in a slight increase in 
hotel trade. Agricultural conditions are less favor- 
able than they were a week ago. Retail and whole- 
sale prices continue downward. 


KANSAS CITY Farm products generally have held 
about steady, with supplies plentiful and demand 
slow. The only exception was in hogs, which 
showed consistent advances during the week and 
finished steady. There was a weaker tone developed 
in wheat futures. Flour business was irregular, but 
production was fairly steady. In both the whole- 
sale and retail lines of seasonable merchandise, vol- 
ume was characterized as somewhat slow, but is 
holding steady with that of the previous week. 


LOS ANGELES Continued favorable weather has re- 
sulted in a further demand for Summer merchan- 
dise, and some improvement is reported, as a whole, 
by local department and specialty stores. Readjust- 
ments made during the past few months have tended 
to ease the situation and, in many instances, have 
resulted in profitable operation, in the face of de- 
creased volume. 

Wholesale trade is beginning to feel, to some 
extent, the stimulation of retail business, and a note 
of optimism exists in practically all lines. A price 
increase in crude oil, as well as an increase in the 
price of gasoline, has created a better feeling in the 
petroleum industry. 


MEMPHIS No appreciable change for the better can 
be detected in business, although an absence of 
necessitous liquidation and an apparent feeling that 
the worst has been seen tend to stimulate a little 
more hopeful sentiment. Some rise in cctton 
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values, even though largely due to weather con- 
ditions, is regarded as favorable. 

Slightly higher prices for livestock and a 
few other staples encourage hope that possibly a 
turning point has come for the commodities, al- 
though cotton demand is no better than it was be- 
fore the price trend turned slightly upward. Poten- 
tial buying power is regared fairly favorably, as 
thus far cost of growing crops has been kept at 
extremely low levels. 


NEWARK Distribution at retail, though weather is 
seasonal, does not exhibit many indications of ex- 
pansion. The greater activity continues to center 
in women’s apparel, outing and vacation accessories. 
The sale of household goods, furniture and floor 
coverings is quiet, with the price trend toward 
lower levels. New automobiles, with the possible 
exception of the lower-priced cars, find slow sale, 
dealers generally expressing disappointment at the 
low volume. 


NEW ORLEANS Weather conditions throughout 
this section have been generally favorable to grow- 
ing crops. While prices are much lower than in 
recent years, there has been a large yield of vege- 
tables and truck, which has brought in a fair amount 
of revenue. 

Continued warm weather has caused a fair 
volume of sales with department stores, and in wear- 
ing apparel lines. While wholesalers generally re- 
port business as somewhat below that of former 
years, dealers in foodstuffs are enjoying a very fair 
turnover. The impression prevails that the Fall 
will show an increased activity in practically all 
lines of business. 


PHILADELPHIA Increased activity in oil and its 
products, especially gasoline, has served again this 
week to compensate for the usual seasonal recession 
in other lines, so that trade here has about held its 
own. Distribution at retail was rather quiet during 
the early part of the week, following the heavy pre- 
holiday buying. Rainy weather also had a retarda- 
tive influence on the movement of some lines. Some 
branches of the light manufacturing industries are 
better occupied than they were a month ago. 


PITTSBURGH Trade activity in this district con- 
tinues somewhat irregular, with the usual falling off 
in seasonal activities. Sales at both wholesale and 
retail were somewhat lighter during the week, 
doubtless due to the heavy shopping just before the 
week-end holiday. Clothing sales, particularly in 
men’s lines, are behind last year’s record, with the 
cheaper grades principally in demand. Women’s 
wearing apparel is moving at a slower rate than last 
week, but shoes are in better demand. 
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PORTLAND, Ore. Summer merchandise holds the 
center of the stage. There is an active market for 
all lines of sporting goods and Summer garments. 
Other lines are correspondingly dull. Some appre- 
hension is expressed regarding the effects of the 
drought. No relief is promised. June broke the 
record locally for light rainfall. 


ST. LOUIS Little change is noted in general con- 
ditions in this district, and the opinion of a majority 
of those consulted appears to reflect an attitude of 
watchful waiting. Seasonable merchandise, how- 
ever, is moving on a fair average, with most buying 
being centered on cheap articles. Manufacturers 
and jobbers in textile trades report a decline in 
orders over those of the previous week, while the 
boot and shoe industry is shipping a representative 
amount of merchandise. The demand for hardware 
and building supplies is fair. 


SAN FRANCISCO There has been a general increase 
in sales, both in the department and specialty store 
groups. A large number of stores are featuring 
women’s wear made of cotton materials, and owing 
to the low prices at which these are being featured 
considerable activity is being reported. Sportwear 
is selling rapidly, with the advent of the vacation 
season, and camping equipment is showing consider- 
able activity. The output of electrical energy, par- 
ticularly to the manufacturing units, has been show- 
ing a substantial increase from week to week. 


TOLEDO Wholesale trade has changed very little 
in the past week, either in shoes or in dry goods 
lines. In the former, distribution is in small units 
in the lower grade goods; dry goods sales mainly 
are for seasonal fabrics. 

Retail trade, especially in department stores, 
has been maintained in unit totals, but at small 
single sales and lowered prices. Manufacturing 
plants to the number of 51 report practically no 
change, and total employment figures remain at the 
same level as a week ago. 


TWIN CITIES (St. Paul-Minneapolis) The turn of the 
mid-year finds business reported in this district at 
both wholesale and retail holding to a fairly even 
level. Despite the decrease in prices, the unfavor- 
able weather, road and other difficulties during the 
first ninety days of the year, the book records of 
many houses show the dollar volume handled for 
the first six months well up to and not in a few 
instances ahead of that for the same period a year 
ago. An interesting feature noticed of late is that 
many merchants are placing orders more freely for 
future commitments. 
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WEEKLY QUOTATION RECORD OF 


With the exception of the regular first-of- last few weeks. Downward revisions generally were 
the-month alterations, Dun’s list of wholesale com- small, while advances were fairly substantial in some 
modity quotations maintained the even trend of the instances. This was true particularly of provisions. 








































Net This Last Last Net This Last Last 
Change Week Week Year Change Week Week Year 
FAS Plain Red Gum, 

=, aac tie RE Re SR 

5 a4 a4 Pre —_= . 6 . . ae 

White kidney, choice.... “ “ 4.35 4.35 6.00 Beech, as ee oer se ; 
COFFEE: Re kd -p—3 Ty 8 on Se eaaesceee -« «4 _100 43.00 44.00 _50.00 
: , wal om 4. e-% os” Ht FAS Birch, Red 4/4".. “ “ “ —2:00 78.00 80.00 105.00 

8 1” 

DAIRY: ane Express, Ory axe s i = 70.00 70.00 82.50 
Butter, creamery, extra...... lb+% 16% 16 24% No. 1 “Com. Mahoraay, 65.00 65.00 75.00 
Cheese, N. Y., fancy......-. fe 18 18 14 (African), 4/4”..... celal 140.00 140.00 165.00 
Higgs, nearby, fancy....... doz 24 24 30 FAS 5 Sasie, ae. eS 65.00 65.00 84.00 
Fresh, gathered, extra firsts. 20 20 19% Canada, saree, oxa”,. 43.00 27.00 24.00 31.00 

DRIED FRUITS: N.C. Pine, 4/4”, Bdge 
Apples, evaporated, fancy....lb 7% 7% 10% pater 12” No. 2 and, ,, ,, 36.00 36.00 42.00 
Apricets Suaen-sve%ee +s - 8% 8% 14 “ $x12" 1 ii www Dc ; 2 
Citron, imported............ “ 17 17 16% Xellow Pine, Sxi2*.... “  & 50.00 30.00 55.08 
Currants, aened, 50-lb. box. “ “Et VA 11 % 114% FAS Basswood, 4/ — 6.00 57.00 63.00 76.00 
Lemon Peel, Imported....... “ 16 16 6% 060 Naseies ee 2 
Orange Peel, Imported...... “ 7 17 17 ox4 . 18 fe " "6a ass 17.50 17.50 22.50 
Peaches, Cal. standard... id 6% 6% 8% Cal. Redwood, 4/4 
Prunes, Cal. 40-50, 25-lb. el wed 4% 4% 6% Mime yee oe so ae 54.00 54.00 71.00 

‘FLOUR: Spring Pat..... 196 400 4.00 4.85 North. Carolina” Pine Se e x 
Winter, Soft — ier ms 3.10 3.10 3.90 Roofers, 13/16x6”... “ “ “ 21.50 21.50 24.25 
Fancy Minn. Family....“ “ 5.05 5.05 5.85 NAVAL STORES: Pitch...... bbl 3.25 3.25 5.50 

GRAIN: Wheat, No. 2 R......bu—% 63% 63% 73 Roein FW’ <0. siolecsianais Mase) 3.10 8.10 4.50 
Corn, No. 2 yellow......... -“—-% 43% 44% 74 Tar, kiln burned..... AE is 9.00 9.00 10.00 
— ton : Sores Peace ss 2 * —% 2 2% ae Turpentine, CATIOUS. . 000003 gal—2 40% 42% 43 
Barley, malting. . eseeeesbie at +% 43% 4314 5114 PAINTS: ee ae com’] Am. .1b 12 12 13% 
MEE Bese seseecscs 100 Ibs —5 85 90° 1.20 Red Lead, dry.......... 100 ** 6% 6% 13% 

H a White Lead in Paste.......- lb 12 12 13% 
OPS: Pacific, Pr. ’81........1b 19 19 22 - fe ‘ DET vonecs.sic06 ss - $2 e% ve 

MOLASSES AND SYRUP: inc, American........+.+-. Ss 6% 6% 
Blackstrap—bbls. ......... gal 9% 9% 10 eid hygiene ~~ = 
WATER DRRCY.. cass wesc 0s se ne 54 54 54 ADVANCES 1; DECLINES 10. 

PEAS: Yellow split, dom. 100 lbs 5.00 5.00 4.00 

PROVISIONS, Chicago : HIDES AND LEATHER 
Beef Steers, best fat.. a? Ibs +25 8.00 7.735 8.50 
Hogs, 220-250 lb. w’ts. 3.70 3.70 6.75 HIDES, Chicago: 

Lard, N. Y., Mid. W..... ew 4.95 4.75 8.45 Packer, No. 1 native.........- lb-% A 4% 12% 
BUC EMNIEN. O20 k's ash sank bl +1.00 18.25 17.25 23.00 No, 1 Texas......ecsseeees on =a 3% 4% 12 
Lambs, best fat, natives. 100 Ibs 6.50 6.50 8.25 Colorado .....cccecces ataigeat “—-% 38% 3% 11% 
Sheep, fat ewes........ 2.00 2.00 3.50 Cows, heavy native......... aa 3% 3% 11 
Short ribs, sides l’se.... “ ‘* +38 5.50 5.12 9.00 Branded COWS ....-.-seeeee = 4 4 11 
Bacon, N. 140 down...... Ib+% 7% 7 114% Bio: Toe HIGS . occescicees - 2% 2% 8 
Hams, N. te | ees “+% 10% 9% 13% No. 1 extremes. .....-ccccce oe 3% 3% 10 
Tallow, N. ¥. sp. loose... .: “4% 2% 1% 3% No. } kip. Migg ttt Sere 2 3% a% 10 

‘ 0 calfskin8. .......eee0. A, hs 4 

ay nor come genie, Poney db 2% 2% 8, Chicago city calfskins....... Z 4% 4% 13% 
Foreign, Japan, fancy....... - 4% 4% 3% pe acy el a - os - 

Perr ee _ 2 
SPICES: Mace, Banda No. 1... .1b 36 36 52 nae gues Sar i a : 
aa ea a i ih Saeco 6d Ue 
, s-110s : ao - 2 butt bends........... 2 
Ginger, CdGRIN. .....0:2000000 = 4a 48 13% ADVANCES 0; DECLINES %. 
Pepper, iampong, Bee cs 10% 10% 12 
ngapore, white... “ 11 11 8 
7 Mombasa, red....... “ i? 7” 30 TEXTILES 

SUGAR: Cent, 96°....... i? Ibs —10 2.80 2.90 3.42 
Fine gran., in bbls....- oe 390 3.90 4.65 Shae en. Ate, -- «AS ss # 

—_ Formosa, standard...... lb—¥&% 10 10% 12 COTTON GOODS: 

re Cit ek Rais Rae “47 17 16 2 3 
Japan, basket “fired......... at 10 10 73 = ng en: og mee aa 4 as. oS | 
BPS, CHS. « + +25 0020+ ee ™ 8 12 Bleached sheetings, stand... “1% 10 11% 18 
VEGETABLES: Cabbage (nearby) MGASIIA.. sioecis taia's e:0i6 = .% —1% 6% 7% 10% 
ee ee Dinas ks 6 —50 2.00 2.50 1.95 Brown sheetings, 4’ yd.. . 4% 4% 5% 

Onions (Jerse Nis Wel. «sar bskt —75 225 8.00 1.25 Standard print.........+... 5 5% 5% 7% 
Potatoes, L. L...... 180-Ib. sack 2:20 2.20 38.40 Brown drills, standard...... 6 5 5 1% 
Turnips, Can., Rutabaga...bag 1.00 1.00 1.00 ean a ete Bagh OE : +4 4 : 

ADVANCES 10; DECLINES 11. Hose, belting, duck......... “ 17% 17% 23 
BUILDING MATERIALS HEMP: Midway, Fair Current..lb 8% 38% 5% 
JUTE: fist MALKS... ccc cceee “ 2% 2% 3% 
Brick, N. Y., delivered....1000 —50 9.50 10.00 15.00 
Portland Cement, N. Y., Trk. 3 ee 
Chicago, carloads pone ee la 1.66 a! 24 1. “<4 a a 150 22-82 . Ea Ey Si ee —10 SS ‘ 85 P 3 
Philadelphia, carloads.... “ ee ee i Renee : sf ' : 

Lath, Masern spruce...... [1000 4.25 nits 3.65 * Viscose Process. b Cellulose 
Lime, hyd., masons, N. Y....ton 12.09 12.99 14.09 
Shingles, Cyp., Pr. No. 1...1000 8.25 8.25 10.00 SILK: Italian Ex. Clas. sane 1b 1.77 1.77 2.40 
Red Cedar, Clear, Rail.... “ 3.00 3.00 3.51 Japan, Extra Crack...... —3 1.22 1.25 2.30 

LUMBER WOOL, Boston: 
bag or Pine, No. 1 Barn, Average, 25 quot...........lb—1.10 23.80 24.40 39.00 
P _ ‘ PET wi per M ft. —1.00 51.00 52.00 54.50 bn hd Pe. a i 18 25 

@ " elaine Unwa Ae es 5 
m. i i faa a : a“ « 15.00 124.00 139.00 154.00 are! Comins Aa 4s 7: 3 = 
lain Wh. a. Half-Bloo re 6 
4/0" ne eee e eee POP MM, -—-5.00 105.00 110.00 115.00 Common and Braid......... - 11 11 16 
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WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES 


In fact, the entire foodstuffs group exhibited con- chiefly by the weakness of coffee, tea, and most of 
siderable strength, advances being about on a par the grains. Flour prices, however, continued steady 
with the declines. The latter were contributed at last week’s level. 





















Net This Last Last Net This Last Last 

Change Week Week Year Change Week Week Year 

Mich., and N. Y. Fleeces: Sarsaparilla, Honduras....... 42 42 42 
Delaine Unwashed........... lb 12 13 22 Soda ash, 58% light..... 100 ibe 1.05 1.05 1.00 

Half-Blood Combing........ * 13 13 22 Soda benzoate.......ccceeeee 40 40 40 

Half-Blood Clothing......... * 11% 2 19 ADVANCES 0; DECLINES ; 

Wis., Mo., and N. E.: 

Half-Blood .......+e-sesss- . 12 12 19 METALS 

Quarter-Blood ..... as pacieae: 12 12 18 

Southern Fleeces: Pig From: Ne. 2e Pee. ccc ss ton 14.84 14.84 17.01 
Ordinary Mediums..... . 3 12 12 17 No. 2 valley furnace..... un 14.50 14.50 17.00 
Ky., W. Va., 5 ; Three- “eighths Bessemer, Pittsburgh....... Fe 16.89 16.89 18.76 
Biood Unwashed .......++- ee 16 16 23 No. 2 South Cincinnati.. = 13.82 13.82 14.69 

Quarter-Blood Combing. . " 15 15 22 Billets, rerolling, Pittsburgh. # 26.00 26.00 29.00 
Texas, Scoured Basis: Forging, Pittsburgh. . aes 33.00 33.00 35.00 
Fine, POtANERI <. ceicsrhaxis “ 35 35 58 bw on Sere Enea im 37.00 37.00 35.00 
Fine, § months.......+.+0.- “ 929 30 50 -h rails, hy., a eorvece. 43.00 43.00 43.00 

lron bars, Chicago...... a lbs 1.70 1.70 1.70 
ea. Scoured Basis: ig 30 33 50 a — oo Mies - 1.60 1.60 1.65 
i oo an ates, ttsburgh. . ee 1.60 1.60 1.65 
BOE si kreecesasss away: 30 33 46 hun ta. o-- io <a is 
Oregon, Qoeured Basis: oe black No. oa Pitts- 
Fine & F Staple. .... cece < 384 36 60 Lo). BRR AR Here A 2.20 2.20 2.40 
Vailey No. ~ Saas sepa webs ae 31 33 52 Wire ‘Nats, im ne oan ot. 1.95 1.95 1.80 
Territory, Scoured Basis: F FG, gaivenine, 

Fine Staple Cheice....+.... ss 35 38 61 Galv. Shee gh ae an wines ae 2.60 2.60 2.55 
Half-Blood ae ecece Katee 34 35 55 pw bd eets No. 24, tts- “ “ 9 Qn 9 Qn 
Fine Clothing. . va“ 28 30 50 MMs 4. 6: 0hik tas Seat: «oe ere 2.85 2.85 2.90 

Coker , arerrere oven.....ton 
Pulled’: DEMING 666600000 43 45 70 Furnace, prompt ship 2.00 2.00 2.40 

Fine Combing.... 33 37 68 Foundry, prompt ship... ... 3. 3.00 3:50 
Coarse Combing.. 25 26 43 Aluminum, pig (ton lots). 22% 22% 22% 
CRUIORE BA ns cccicctuvseces 40 40 65 Aantimony, ordinary.. 5 5 7 
WOOLEN GOODS: 2 Seaver, © Blectrolytic. . 5% 5% 8% 
Standard Cheviot, 14-0z......yd 85 85 1.30 A 3% 4% 
Raves. W-ONes 6s 0s ccsccecce - 1. iz. 1.65 ae see * oon, 13% -" 

$2sieeewe Swucee 224 = ARS wee tees tac e ese sce o A 2 

Bee eo Lorie LS71e 2138 Tinplate, Pittsburgh, 100-16’ box 4.75 4.75" 5.00 

Fancy cassimere, gone... < 1.40 1.40 1.82% ADVANCES 1; DECLINES 2. 
Broadcloth, 54-in.........+- ss 2.25 2.25 2.80 
ADVANCES 0, DECLINES 6. MISCELLANEOUS 
COAL: f.o.b. Mines..... coco 
DRUGS AND CHEMICALS Bituminous: on ™ 

a avy PREECE COLE bes 1.75 1.75 2.15 
Acetanilid, U.S.P., bbls....... Ib 36 36 36 “ Ke be oo 
Acid Acetic, 28 deg.....+ 100’ ibs 2.60 2.60 2.60 ioe Gees" 125 125 1.25 

Carbolic, cans.........- Cus 17 17 17 OS PREP Pinca Spee Sea 6.65 6.65 6.60 
Citric, domestic............; Ib oan % 387% 37% ero ea a, ee oe ae as 6.40 6.40 6.30 
Muriatic, 18’.......... 100 Ibs 1.00 : WEY a5 n 8 Sod tek beware eae ae 6.40 6.40 6.60 
Nittic, 52/266. <<ccccee os 6°50 6.50 6.50 1 ARES kia ee ee ee a 485 4.85 4.60 
ORAIEG, “BROCE. cc ccccccvesseses 1b 10% 10% 10% “ 
Sulphuric, 60’......... 100 lbs 55 55 55 "Potash Avene neee » ‘ 8% 
Tartaric crystals............. lb—% 23 23% 3144 OCTASD, AM... .seeeseeeeees at 3 8 % 
Fluor Spar, acid, 98%...... ton 38.50 38.50 88.50 Cochineal, allver. 46 46 
Alcohol, 196 proof U.S.P......gal 237 237 2.87 a lg rl : 9% 9% 10% 

"wood 95%.......+-. . 44 44 44 Tteo he lantation: Rs of 8 ont 
“denatured, form 5. “ 31% 31% 22 - igo. 7 Ser ene - 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Pe ee AR Ip 225 2.25 8.25 Tussiate potash, yellow..... 18% 18% 18% 

Ammoals, subyéreus arte aaaels “ 19% 15% sy te FERTILIZERS: 

PROWIG, WRG: cccccscces Be PR - B 
Balsam; Copaiba, 8. A........ “ 18 18 20 ae ee a 
i, CAMA... vcccccccceces gal 8.50 8.50 10.00 Chi i 25.00 5 25 

a 590 5°90 150 a — eeans *reeasesste' on ey 2 ae 25.00 
Bicarboaste Sods, sa’. ’-160 the 254 254 2.64 ee a: is we ia a7 | 808 
Bleaching powder, ove r Sulphate ammonia, do- 

TSG he R ae PR wise: 2.00 2.00 2.00 mestic, delivered...... « 12% 87% 1.00 1.60 
Borax, crystal, in’ bbi......... Ib 2% 2% 2% Sulphate petash, bs. 90%...ton 47.50 47.50 48.25 
Brimstone, crude domestic. ..ton 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Calomel, American........ eS 1. = 1.35 1.82 OILS: Cocoanut, Spot, N.Y... .1b 3% 3% 4% 
Camphor, slabs..............- “ 40 . 53 China Weod, bbls., spot..... “ 6 6 7% 
Castile Soap, white......... ease 15.00 15.00 15.00 Cod, Newfoundland.........gal 21 21 45 
Ca OS ee re re lb 9 9 10% Corn, crude, = - ESE: 2 3 3 6% 
Caustic Soda, 76%...... 100 Ibs 2.25 2.25 2.25 Cottonseed, spot.........0-. 3% 3% 6% 
Chlorate. POtagh. ......ccaces Ib 8 8 8 Lard, Extra, Winter st 6 6 8% 
Chloroform, U.S.P.. DN ae 25 25 25 Linseed, city raw, carlots.... “ 556 55% 9% 
Cocaine, Hydrochloride. . . 0% 8.50 8.50 8.50 Neatsfoot, pure.........--- - 7% 7% 10% 
Cream Tartar, domestic. . mavens lb 18 18 23% pO OS a ee ee gal 41 41 
Ripsom Balts...6...ccees 100 lbs 2.25 2.25 2.25 Seya-Bean, tank, cars, M. W...Ib 2% 2% 6 
Ee Cre lb 6 6 6 Petroleum, Pa., cr., at well. bbl 1.79% 1.79% 1.37 
Glycerine, C. P. in drums.... “ 10% 10% 12% Kerosene, wagon, delivery. . gal 17 17 17 
Gum-Arabic, Amber. ee faces 5 5% 5% 9% Gas’e auto in gar., st. bbls.. “ 114% 11% ae 
Benzoin, Sumat > aan paces ai a 39 Wak, ret, 125 Bi. Don cosicvcde lb 2% 2% 31 
Gamboge, pipe....... PR ee bi 5 5 5 
Shell ey b. G. Asti Pree of . 38 38 138 roe Fou eee -- bas 2 ome aaa 

ragacan ague Stowe. eo 5 5 35 , iby Prt leis ee 7 a 
Licorice, Hxtract........ net 1s 1s 8 Mg Ss pace ‘ ti a2 By 

owdered ..... 0... -seerees me Suiphite, “Domeaite, “bi. ; "160 ‘Ths 210° 2.10 2.25 
Menthol, Japan, cases....... “« —10 2.45 2.55 8.35 . “ 
Morphine, Sulp., bulk........oz 795. 7.95. 7.95 Old Paper No. 1 Mix 15 15 20 
Nitrate Silver, c —- Rea edas “ —% 21% 21% 2AM PERRI 6. ocic cccccisescs 02 37.50 387.50 38.00 
Nux Vomica, powdered. .. lb 7% 7% 8 RU pa 
Opium, jobbing lots.......... a 12.00 12.00 12.00 BBER: Vp-River, fine...... Ib 5 oy ey 
Quicksilver, 75-lb. flask........ —1.00 56.00 57.00 103.00 Plan, 1st Latex, crude...... 3 3 6% 
or 7% Sr ~ be = = ADVANCES 0; DECLINES 1. 

WENENO BAIS... ccc ceseceses § ‘ 

Sal ammoniae, jump, imp... 10% 10% 10% TOTAL ADVANCES........ 12 13 30 
a, American...... 3 . 
Saltpetre, erystals....... “ “ 1% 1% 1% TOTAL DECLINES oeeeeeeee 41 21 24 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MONEY MARKETS 


Monetary trends 


In the commercial 





throughout the world con- 
tinued to reflect this week 
the determination of finan- 
cial authorities in leading 
markets to place an abun- 
dant supply of cheap funds 
at the disposal of trade and 
industry in order to stimu- 
late activities. Interest 
rates moved farther down- 
ward in several important connections. There is 
every indication, moreover, that the trend will re- 
main in effect for some time to come. 

Stanley Baldwin, Acting Prime Minister of 
the British Government, made it plain in a recent 
statement before the House of Commons that cheap 
money is the avowed policy of the English authori- 
ties. That the same course dominates the American 
developments is amply apparent from any survey 
of the open market and rediscount policies of the 
Federal Reserve system. 

Foremost among the current results of this 
policy of international finance is the ability of 
REFUNDING governments to refund their 
SUPPORTED high interest debt into securities 

with lower coupons. Great 


Britain took action late last week on the 5 per cent 
war loan, outstanding in the amount of £2,086,- 
000,000, and callable at par. 

There is much speculation at present regard- 


ing the possibility of still lower bank rates. The 
reduction in the Bank of England rate last week 
from 2% to 2 per cent brought that bank’s charge 
down to the lowest figure since 1897. It is believed 
here that the reduction foreshadows further down- 
ward scaling of the bank rate in New York, and 
possibly in Paris as well. 

With rates thus on the skids in all markets, 
ordinary costs of money also are dropping. Call 
loans on the New York Stock Exchange, after hold- 
ing unchanged at 2% per cent for exactly six 
months, fell to 2 per cent Thursday, when renewals 
were arranged at that figure. Time loans remained 
at 144 per cent for all maturities. Business is ex- 
ceedingly small in these departments, as indicated 
by the steady fall of the amount of funds borrowed 
on stock market collateral. The comprehensive 
tabulation of the New York Stock Exchange for 
June, issued early this week, showed a reduction in 
brokers’ loans of $56,822,927' during the month, 
carrying the aggregate to the record low figure of 
$243,574,295. 


International money markets continue to re- 
flect easy money policies of Great Britain 
and the United States. Refunding of British 
war debt well received and supported. Do- 
mestic call rate finally drops to 2 per cent 
after holding at 2 1/2 for siz months. Princi- 
pal foreign currencies weak in dollar terms. 
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money market quiet condi- 
tions and unchanged quota- 
tions prevailed. Bankers’ 
acceptances held at a range 
of 7% of 1 per cent bid and 
3% asked for early maturi- 
ties, and 1% bid and 1% 
asked for latest dates. Com- 
mercial paper was quoted 
2% to 2% per cent for prime 
names, all maturities, and 3 per cent for others. 

Of interest in the money market were the 
numerous bank reports published this week in re- 
sponse to the calls of bank controllers and state 
officials throughout the land. 

In the foreign exchange market most im- 
portant currencies were again weak in terms of the 


FOREIGN CURRENCIES [| United States dol- 


AGAIN FAVOR DOLLAR fi J@F- The change in 
4, international senti- 


ment regarding the dollar which followed the 
liquidation in gold of foreign central bank balances 
held here remains a vivid feature of the market. 
Funds are apparently flowing back to the United 
States in considerable volume, and the flow is re- 
acting against foreign currencies almost as per- 
sistently as the previous outflow reacted against the 
dollar. 

Daily closing quotations of foreign exchange 
(bankers’ bills) in the New York market follow: 


Thurs. Fri. Wed. 
June 30 July 1 uly 6 
3.58% 3.57% 3.554 
3.59 3.57% 3.55% 
3.92 vs 3.9344 3.92% 
3.923% 3.93% 3.93 
23.78 23.78 23.70 
23.86 23.80 23.75 
13.91 13.92 13.8914 
13.91% 13.92% 13.91% 
5.09% 5.11% 5.10% 
5.09% 5.12 5.114 
19.47 19.53% 19.50%, 
19.47% 19.54 19.51% 
40.34%, 40.40% 40.35 
40.35% 46.41% 40.37% 
8.23% 8.23 8.11% 
8.241%, 8.24 8.12% 
19.61 19.49 19.30 
19.62 19.50 19.35 
18.45 18.29% 18.23 
18.46 18.30% 18.28 
Norway, checks.. 17.71 17.63 17.64 

Norway, cables.. 17.71 17.64 17.65 

Greece, checks. . -66 .66 -66 

Greece, cables... -66% 66% -66% 

Portugal, checks.. 3.29 3.26 3.29 

Portugal, cables... 3.30 3.27 3.30 

Australia, checks... 2.86% 2.85% 2.85% 
Australia, cables.. 2.87% 2.85% 2.86% 

Montreal, demand. 87.32 87.25 87.44 

Argentina, demand 25.20 25.20 25.20 

Brazil, demand... 7.20 7.20 7.20 
Chile, demand.... 6.05 6.05 6.05 
Uruguay, demand. 47.50 47.50 47.50 


Mon. Tues. 

July 4 July 5 J 
3.54% 
3.55 
3.92 %& 


Sat. 
July 2 
3.57% 
3.57% 
3.93 vs 
3.93 ve 

23.75 
23.77 
13.92 
13.92% 
5.12% 
5.125% 
19.53 
19.53% 
40.38 
40.39 
8.23% 
8.24% 
19.49 
19.50 
18.34 
18.35 


Sterling, checks... 
Sterling, cables. . 
Paris, checks.... 
Paris, cables 
Berlin, checks.... 
Berlin, cables.... 
Antwerp, checks.. 
Antwerp, cables. . 
Lire, checks 

Lire, 

Swiss, checks.... 
Swiss, cables 
Guilders, checks. . 
Guilders, cables... 
Pesetas, checks... 
Pesetas, cables... 
Denmark, checks.. 
Denmark, cables.. 
Sweden, checks... 
Sweden, cables... 
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LEATHER TRADING 
EXPANDS 


by FRANK O. PRATT 





Calcutta lizards. 


New England reports 





expansion of trading in 
both shoes and leather. 
Sentiment is improving and 
sales of staple types of sole 
and upper are broadening. 
Some further lowering in 
raw stock rates and certain 
descriptions of domestic 
packer hides have little or 
no effect on leather, but the 
call remains chiefly for low grades. The leather 
market dominates the hide and skin markets. 
There is some expansion of business in manu- 
facturers’ sole leather. Further broadening of de- 
mand is anticipated. The call is strongly for cheap 
soles, and principally, for this reason, offal moves 
in better volume than whole leather. Factory bends 
East range 28c. and under and some sales have been 
made at 25c. to 26c. for excellent runs. Despite this 
basis, nominal quotations on tannery run union 
backs are still made to as high as 26c. In offal, 
bellies sell principally at 10c. and under. Single 
shoulders are closely bought for the manufacture 


DEMAND GAINS FOR of cheap soles, and show 


SOLES AND UPPERS some firming in price. 
General price range 


given, however, is from 14c. to 18c. Trading volume 
in upper leathers continues to show gains, prin- 
cipally in staple types, and lower cost merchandise 
still is chiefly favored. In sides, tanners want to 
include more of a proportion of better grades; as 
production remains curtailed, some believe they will 
be increasingly successful in this respect. Prices 
heard are mostly from 16c. and down, as to selec- 
tions, and not under 10c. appears in schedules for 
low grade, but sales often go through at concessions 
from this level. 

In calf, the call favors the low-priced skins, 
but there are exceptions, of course, where quality 
is wanted. Suede is chiefly talked about as a leather 
for women’s Fall shoes, and prices heard are any- 
where from 12c. to 30c.; but, for the most part, skins 
of quality are under 25c. The demand East is keen 
for black kid and reports of this line being far in 
the van of demand for women’s Fall shoes are con- 
firmed by sales being consummated. Patent for Fall 
work seems destined to go chiefly in lower grades 
for stitchdown use, although some have reported 
good possibilities for women’s welts and McKays. 
In reptiles, the demand is almost exclusively for 
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Increased demand for staple types of sole and 
upper leathers improves market sentiment. 
Lower cost merchandise still predominates. 
Moderate gain in packer hide sales, and 
frigorificos are generally steady. Reptile 
buying confined largely to Calcutta lizards. 
Shoe production continues June improvement 


week’s report, there has 
been sizable business in big 
packer hides. Reductions 
were made on former slower 
selling lines, while branded 
cows and extreme light 
Texas steers, wanted right 
along and closely sold up, 
were sustained at a price of 
4c. Europe has continued 
to lend support to the River Plate frigorifico mar- 
ket which remains generally steady with supplies 
rather limited. 

Calfskins are in a better and somewhat firmer 
position. Western packers are generally sold to 
June 1. Late sales of straight, 8 to 15-pound weights, 
all Northern point June’s, were at 514c. Chicago 
city’s are considered strong at the recently slightly 
enhanced figures of 4c. for 8 to 10 pounds, and 5'4c. 
for 10 to 15-pound weights. In New York, the 
sellers now are well cleaned up, and there is a tend- 
ency to ask advances. Last trading rates were 35c. 
for 4 to 5 pounds, and for the three regular weights, 
collectors’ to packers’, 35c. to 40c., 52¥4c. to 60c., and 
80c. to 90c. New York kips are held at $1.10 for 
12 to 17-pound veals and heavies; 17-pounds-and-up 
were formerly cleaned out at $1.40 to $1.50. In the 
West, Chicago city’s remain around 4%c., and 
packers are ranged 5c. to 5%c. for natives, basis 
Northern points. 

The volume of trading in shoes has expanded, 
but there is complaint regarding prices obtainable. 
This is just as true of the producers of low-cost 
stitchdowns as welts and in the higher-priced field 
of women’s better-grade turns. All this reverts 
back to the lessened buying power of the general 


SHOE MANUFACTURERS public. Nevertheless, 


INCREASE SCHEDULES with more activity 
developing, condi- 


tions are better than during the sharp lull that com- 
menced around the forepart of April and extended 
into early June. There have been reports of the 
biggest manufacturers, including tanning-shoe 
manufacturers, granting further reductions of 5c. 
to 15c. per pair on a market where it would seem 
the low point previously had been reached. Factory 
operations for June are reported larger, of course, 
than the slackness of May, which was the slowest 
interval of a long time, and anticipations are that 
July will witness a material broadening of business. 








STEEL ORDERS LIGHT 


Further inroads have been made into the 
limited steel production, by reason of holiday ob- 
servance and the mid-year inventory period. Finish- 
ing schedules are badly disrupted, with a shrinkage 
in average operating rate to barely 15 per cent of 
capacity. The present outlook does not promise 
much for July, but prospective tonnages in plates 
and structural materials may afford some improve- 
ment later on. Tin plate continues to make the best 
showing, though some units suspended temporarily. 

Miscellaneous requirements for finished de- 
scriptions still are in disappointing volume, with 
railroads and other chief consumers buying only in 
a negligible way. Foundry operations are at a low 
level and sanitary ware plants using but little pig 
metal. Automobile plant specifications remain re- 
stricted, and distribution is rather spotty. 

No material recovery has developed in prices 
on pig iron, scrap and fuel, though finished steel 
quotations are on a steadier basis than for some 
time. Foundry, malleable and Bessemer iron are 
quoted at $15, Pittsburgh, with Valley quotations 
not clearly defined, as volume of business is hardly 
significant. Heavy melting steel scrap is quoted 
$8.25, Pittsburgh. Furnace coke is $2, at oven, with 


RAIL BUYING HEAVIER but little demand. 


IN CHICAGO DISTRICT Merchant steel bars, 
plates and structural 


shapes are regularly $1.60, Pittsburgh. Cold-finished 
steel bars are quoted at $1.70, Pittsburgh; cold- 
finished strip steel, $2, Pittsburgh, and hot-rolled 
strips, $1.45 and $1.50, Pittsburgh. Wire for manu- 
facturing purposes is $2.20, Pittsburgh, and wire 
nails at $1.95 per keg, Pittsburgh; other values are 
holding, as a rule, though current specifications 
provide only for shipments at about 20 per cent 
of normal. 

Release of a fairly heavy tonnage of rails by 
a large system brought a resumption of rail mill 
operation in the Chicago area after a shutdown of 
two weeks. Some slight improvement in specifica- 
tions against old orders and in new business has 
appeared within the last few days. Ingot output 
was expected to climb slowly toward the old 15 per 
cent ratio for the district, following the Independ- 
ence Day holiday. 

Shipments in June about equalled those in 
May, which was contrary to what had been expected 
the way the month began. 

Except for structurals, actual new business 
early in the week was rather quiet. Here about 
1,800 tons of bridge and other highway projects were 
awarded to Midwestern fabricating companies. 
New inquiry involves 600 tons, of which 300 were 
for a crib at Chicago. Ruling prices were steady, 
except pig iron, which lost 50c. a ton, making the 
new quotation $15.50 to $16; rail steel bars, $1.50 to 
$1.60; and shapes, plates and soft steel bars, $1.70 
per hundredweight. 


WHEAT MARKET STRONGER 


Grain prices turned strong at mid-week, after 
an indifferent post-holiday opening. Wheat was the 
leader, closing 15c. to 17c. higher after Tuesday 
losses of 3c. to 5c. Glowing reports of Spring 
wheat prospects in the Northwest and in Canada, 
and bearish foreign crop news took the edge off the 
optimism when trading was resumed. Russian sales 
of wheat for August delivery, at prices below Cana- 
dian quotations, were an added factor. Delay and 
severe damage in harvesting in the Southwest, due 
to heavy rains, proved more potent as a market in- 
fluence on Wednesday. 

The domestic wheat situation at the begin- 
ning of the new crop year differs materially from 
that of a year ago. Stocks of old crop grain still 
are large, but commercial stocks on June 25 were 
around 35,000,000 bushels under those of a year ago. 
The Winter wheat crop is the smallest since 1925, 
with private trade estimates as of July 1 averaging 
428,000,000 bushels, or around 359,500 bushels under 
the official estimate of last year’s crop. Private 
forecasts of the Spring wheat outturn average 274,- 
000,000 bushels, which suggests a total domestic 
wheat crop of 702,000,000 bushels. 

Corn, after closing narrowly lower Tuesday, 
joined the upward procession with a Wednesday 
advance of Ic. to 14%c. Crop news was very favor- 
able but sales of 110,000 bushels to Canada helped 
to offset this and swing prices higher. Country 
holders likewise showed little disposition to sell 
freely. Oats moved in narrow range in featureless 
trading. Rye, which gave ground stubbornly Tues- 
day, closed 3c. to 14%c. higher the next day. 

The United States visible supply of grains 
for the week, in bushels, was: Wheat, 163,161,000, 
off 1,934,000; corn, 15,964,000, off 877,000; oats, 9,- 
759,000, off 331,000; rye, 9,978,000, off 120,000; barley, 
1,925,000, off 25,000. 

Daily closing quotations of grain options in 


the Chicago market follow: 


Thurs. Fri. Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. 
Juyi July2 July4 July5 July6 
47% Oe uses 47 


845, sas ee 
The grain movement each day is given in the 
following table, with the week’s total, and com- 


parative figures for last year: 


Corn 
Western 
Receipts 

186,000 
230,000 
238,000 


Flour, 
Atlantic 
Exports 

12,000 


7 Wheat__, 
Western Atlantic 
Receipts Exports 
Wednesday 506,060 202,000 
Thursday 922,000 
Frida 838,000 


2,000 
20,000 
35,000 


$463,000 


1,117,006 
3,445,000 





6,786,000 
15,490,000 


tTwo Days. 


1,424,000 
2,352,000 


*Holiday. tNew. 
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COLLECTION CONDITIONS 


ATLANTA Collections continue to average slow, 
although rural accounts have improved slightly. 


BALTIMORE Collections continue more or less dila- 
tory, and reveal little improvement over the status 
of a week ago. 

BOSTON Retail collections are slightly better than 
at this time last year, but in wholesale lines have 
slowed up considerably. 


BUFFALO Collections continue slow with whole- 
sale accounts, but are fair with retailers. 


CHICAGO Collections eased off a little this week 
and are generally reported as slow. 

CINCINNATI The general run of established con- 
cerns continue prompt in payments, but some of the 
installment accounts require urging. 

CLEVELAND Collections are down in nearly all 
lines, with the ratio ranging from 3 to 17 per cent 
in various branches of trade. 

DALLAS Retail collections continue to hold up 
well, percentage of outstanding accounts being 
about on a par with that for the same period a year 
ago. Current wholesale collections are generally 
satisfactory. 

DENVER Collections continue slow, and no im- 
mediate improvement is anticipated. 

KANSAS CITY Collections generally are slower 
than they were at the beginning of the month, but 
this is considered seasonal. 

LOS ANGELES Collections are only fair, although 
some improvement has been noted during the week. 
NEWARK Retail collections have improved a bit, 
but with wholesalers they continue slow. 


OMAHA More firms are reporting an improvement 
in collections than for many weeks. 
PHILADELPHIA Collections are just about holding 
their own. In apparel lines they have shown an im- 
provement, but continue to drag in the building and 
allied lines. 

PITTSBURGH Collections continue to average slow, 
despite an improvement in several lines. 

SAN FRANCISCO Collections still are slow, but are 
better than they were a month ago. 

ST. LOUIS Collections are reported generally slow, 
with little change from last week. 

TWIN CITIES (St. Paul-Minneapolis) Wholesalers 
and retailers report the general average of collec- 
tions as fair to slow. 
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Keeping telephone plant 


in apple-pie order 


Keeping telephone plant in apple-pie 
order is one phase of a program of service 
improvement that never lets up. It’s never 
too carly to mend—in the Bell System! 
Little repair jobs are not allowed to grow 
into big ones that seriously affect service. 

Another phase of the improvement pro- 
gram is to develop and install better appa- 
ratus, assuring more reliaole service and 
higher quality transmission. The buyer in 
today’s marketplace insists on full value 
—and when he buys a telephone call he 
gets it. 

Back of an investment in telephone 
securities is a plant geared to the tempo of 
today’s needs and ready for the tempo of 
tomorrow. 

May we send you a copy of our booklet, 
** Some Financial Facts’ ? 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Inc. 


195 Broadway, New York City 












CHEMICAL 
BANK 


TRUST GOMPANY 
165 Broadway, New York 
Established 1824 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the close of business, June 30, 1932 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks. $67,720,393.91 
U.S. Bonds and Certificates 95,830,391.49 
Bankers’ Acceptances and Demand 


Loans— 50,493,403.93 
Eligible Paper and Short Term Notes____: 333, 928,525.43 
State and Municipal Bonds_______—_16,280,795.71 
Other Bonds and Investments_______._—_- 6,041,958.55 
Loans and Discounts 77,809,289.93 
Banking Houses 1,376,792.54 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances____ 25, 365,623.90 
Other Assets 1,472,169.92 


$376,319,345.31 




















LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock ______$21,000,000.00 
Surplus_____________._ 40,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 5,260,562.24 $66,260,562.24 
Reserved: Dividend, Taxes, Interest, etc. 3,541,859.74 
Acceptances Outstanding 25,893,603.06 


Acceptances of Other Banks Sold 
with Our Endorsement —__ ss 4,470,651.33 


Other Liabilities 464,542.23 
Deposits: 

Individuals $209,449,912.12 

Banks. 66,238,214.59 275,688,126.71 


$376,319,345.31 
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